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**/\NCE was I young, and now am I old," said tba 

v/ Psalmist, as lie gave expression to a certain 

l)eautifnl sentiment. I, too, once was yonng, and now 

1 am old ! Bat older, alas, in sad experiences than in 

years. 

As is the habit of age, I have often of late fonnd 
myself turning over the pages of memory; going again 
through the snnny fields of yonthfol pleasure, or 
lingering in the lanes and bye-paths of past days; 
some rich indeed in happy remembrances, but of tener 
even yet causing tears to wet these old eyes of mine, 
-as I recall the sufferings and sorrows of many in my 
native village ; more especially in connection with the 
small Inn in the place known as the Ten Bells. 

The following is a history of the two Landlords, 
and the daughters' of one of them, all of whom I knew 
so well. The first a decent man, quiet and respectable 
in liis conduct ; the other a very scourge to the neigh- 
bourhood. I want you, dear readers, to see how 
intimately connected are sin and drink, and how one 
man, setting his heart to do evil and making haste to 
be rich at all hazards, can, and does, bring poverty, 
distress, and even death into many a family over 
whom it may be supposed he could have no influence. 



i> THE TWO LANDLORDS. 

Many of my tirue tales had not been, but for tbe 
pit whicli this wicked man dug for the feet of the 
unwary. As the Upas tree is said to blight every living 
thing which comes within its influence, so did the 
Ten Bells in our once happy village ultimately become 
a scourge, a mildew, a place of destruction to both 
body and soul to many of the inhabitants of the little 
hamlet of Woodside. Every incident throughout will 
be strictly true. The names of people and places of 
course are not. This much I wish you to understand 
before I begin my story. 

The Ten Bells was in my young days the only 
house of accommodation for travellers which our vil- 
lage afforded. As I first remember the inn, it was an 
unpretending white- washed house covered with rosea 
and a spreading vine, standing back a little from the 
high road, bright and clean-looking, always appearing- 
to deem it right to remind the passers by that comfort 
and repose were to be found within. Mr. Wells was 
a very large built man ; so large that we youngsters 
were somewhat afraid of him, thinking in our childish 
hearts that he must be one of the family of " Jack 
the Gfiant Killer," of whom we used to read with a 
certain kind of awe, for you must know that forty 
years ago it was only the favoured few (not such 
people as simple villagers), who had books of useful 
information in abundance. I recollect well, when 
even a small leaflet thrown from a stage coach was 
eagerly caught up and cherished as a treasure. 

When I see good books now-a-days thrown about^ 
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tattered and torn, the wish often comes over me that 
I had been as highly favoured as the youth of the 
present day. But to my story. Mr. Wells, though 
like king Saul " with head and shoulders above his 
brethren," was a good kind of man, with a nice wife, 
and two little girls about my own age, with whom I 
often played. Being not unfrequently there 1 knew 
the rules of his house, some of which were very good. 
He would never allow noise or riot^ and when he saw 
people getting the worse for drink, he refused to draw 
them more. He was also very particular to have his 
house cleared and the doors locked by ten o'clock. 
Ko threats moved his resolution in this particular ; 
neither did insult of any kind ever cause him to alter 
his plans in regard to keeping an orderly place. 
When there were any indications of a row, he would 
come in amongst the drinkers with a " Now friends, 
I can't have this noise here ; if you want to quarrel 
you must go elsewhere to settle your differences ; " 
and experience taught many that he would keep his 
word and turn them out ''if they did not behave 
themselves." Total abstinence was not known 
in those days in our village, so that everybody 
allowed Mr. Wells to be a very sober, well conducted 
man. 

In some ways he appeared very indifferent to self- 
interest; notwithstanding which he became rich 
enough to retire into private life. The death of his 
wife, whom he dearly loved, and was justly proud of 
for her sweet and winning manner, a more than 
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ordinarily ladylike bearing, combined as it was with 
passionate love for him and her children, whom she 
watched over and sheltered from harm as much as she 
was able, — dealt so heavy a blow to his affectionate 
natare that he longed for quietude, and hastened his 
determination to give up the Ten Bells. I never heard 
whether he died trusting alone for salvation on " the 
Lamb of Ood, who taketh away the sins of the world " ; 
but this I know, that he died respected by all, and 
lamented by many, an honour that does not fall to the 
lot of all innkeepers. 

It was not so with his two daughters ; they were, 
as I have said, my playmates in childhood, a short 
sketch of them may not be amiss here. Fanny, the 
eldest, was very sweet tempered, the pet and plaything 
of the house and village. I well remember the stylish- 
like figure, her soft dark eyes, full of tenderness, curly- 
hair, fair skin, and rosy cheeks, which glowed with 
health and contentment. She was indeed a beautiful 
picture of a country girl. Her sister ELannah was so 
unlike Fanny in person and disposition, that no one 
would ever have taken them to be children of the same 
parents ; while the one, by her sweet faxse and winning 
ways, drew all hearts towards her, the other equally 
repelled any wish for further intimacy. You know, 
I have no doubt, what a loveless face is ; I fear there 
are too many such up and down in the world for you 
not to have experience of a certain iype of countenance 
giving forth no radiance, wearing no smile of benevo- 
lence nor gentle kindness for others ; but just proclaim- 
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ingto observant eyes that self alone is the rnlingduiy 
within them. Just so was Hannah Wells ; domineering 
in spirit, and stubborn of will, she never appeared to 
mind what pain she inflicted on others so long as she 
•conld get her own way. 

The sisters were scarcely in their teens when death 
deprived them of their mother's watchful care ; and 
€Oon after their father passed away, thus leaving them 
orphans at a very early age. This severing of na- 
ture's tenderest ties and breaking up of the parental 
Jiome was a sad thing for the young girls, for it gave 
them into the care of a person destitute of the wis- 
dom necessary for training their youthful minds. 
They were lef fc very much to their own devices. No 
father's restraining authority nor mother's gentle 
warning was heard by them. Their Httle barks 
drifted along life's current without helm or rudder, 
and no one heeded them much as they sailed on this 
perilous ocean, or told them to beware of " breakers 
a-head." Time was their own to a nearly unlimited 
extent, and liberty was theirs to the full. No wonder 
then that suitors early flocked around them, especially 
as it was known that they both had nice little for- 
tunes. An apparently well-to-do tradesman (several 
years her senior) was successful in obtainiug Fanny's 
money and hand at the early age of eighteen. I well 
iremember the wedding, and how the flowers (brought 
by loving hands for miles round) decked the cottage 
and the church that day, and strewed her path to the 
altar. In her delicate silks and laces, standing by the 
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side of her husband, she did look a lovely and happy 
woman ! As she entered the carriage to convey her 
from her village home, many were the friends to say^ 
" God bless the happy bride." Little thoaght they 
that her wedded bhss wonld be as transient as '* the 
evening cloud and the morning dew." Too late sh& 
discovered that her forttme was what he sought in 
marriage. He had long been a secret visitor to a 
house where " he had wasted his substance in riotous 
living," and he was glad to marry a wife whoso 
money would help to repair his almost ruined for- 
tunes. There is an old proverb, "Drowning men 
catch at straws." Thus did he : he grasped the few 
hundreds with an eager hand, hoping to tide over the 
evil day that no doubt he was quite aware would 
shortly come on him. It was like propping up the 
withered branches of a tree whose root was diseased. 
There was no soundness in him nor his business. If 
instead of thus bolstering himself up at the expense 
of this sweet and delicate girl, he had sought the 
Lord's help, and gone to work like a man to resist 
the demon drink, and the many other unhallowed 
things which follow in the wake of sensual men, he 
might have recovered his position, made a good hus- 
band and citizen, and his wife's little property would 
have been a blessing. She, poor thing, with a sor- 
rowing heart and shivered hopes, set to work, as well 
as she knew how, to keep the business together, and 
drive penury from the door, but all to no purpose. 
The husband was too confirmed in his habits to shake 
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them off, though, nnforiiniiately, to gain a purpose, he- 
had disgaised them from Famij for a time. Not- 
withstanding all her care, the stock-in-trade and other 
things came under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
Just at that time a house of her's, that had not foU 
lowed the general wreck, was vacant ; it had been 
used as an inn. They took to that for a liying, but 
with such a man for a manager, we cannot be sur- 
prised that this also failed. Little children, who- 
might have been the joy and crown of their wedded 
life, now appeared on the scene. As it was (though 
the mother's love was strong) their coming was an 
added burden. At length it seemed useless to strug- 
gle, and they removed into a very obscure village, 
where they lived in great poverty. These distresses- 
told sadly on Mrs. Yick; her constitution, always 
delicate, succumbed beneath her troubles. Hardship 
and sbame did, in a comparatively short time, tho 
work of years. She seldom left her miserable dwell- 
ing, as she could not brook the thought of people 
knowing her present position ; thus she suffered 
silently and alone the want of the conmion neces- 
saries of Kfe. There is a limit to human endurance. 
One morning, being more than usually ill, she said 
to her husband, " Oh, what I would give for a nice- 
cup of tea ! " He rose leisurely, not in the least 
hurrying himself, never dreaming it was her last 
request. With the poor appliances the house afforded, 
he at length obtained the coveted beverage, but on 
taking it to her bedside, what must have been the- 
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-feelings of this wretched and selfish man to find that 
her spirit had passed into eternity ! 

I well remember the many whispered tales about 
poor Fanny's sister Hannah. WhUst single, she gave 
her friends much trouble and anxiety, and youn^ 
iihough she was, sundry ominous bottles were kept 
in a cupboard, which seemed Eke the beginning of 
the bitter end. With her eyes wide open to the fact, 
•she married a hard drinker, who kept a large publio 
house, and for a time prospered, as far as money was 
^concerned. But how preferable the meanest dwell- 
ing and the plainest food, with the fear and blessing 
-of God, " which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow 
therewith," to the gin palace with its gorgeous sur- 
Toundings, and the withering curse which fell upon 
them. Their eldest child was a miserable idiot, and 
i^e husband had delirium tremens so badly that after 
-a time they had to give up the large house and take 
to a smaller in the same line, which Hannah fEkucied 
ahe could manage herself. 

Here they both still further indulged their loye of 
-strong drink» and not nnfrequently they were to be 
seen in such a miserable state of intoxication that the 
one could not assist the other. It was during one 
•of these times of drunkenness, unable to guide her- 
self, she fell down some steps, and the last I heard of 
her was that she was dying of the injuries she re- 
ceived in the fall. 

I must not say a great deal about the second Land- 
lord, as his eyil doings and attendant consequences 
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Trill come out bit-by-bit in my further reminis- 
cences. 

It was a sad day to many in Woodside when Mr. 
Swift took up his residence at the Ten Bells, " for as- 
a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows, and deaths 
so is the man that deceiyeth his neighbour, and saith^ 
Am not I in sport ? " Thus it was with this man. 
He soon began what he called setting the old house* 
to rights. The sign with its rusty hinges, which had 
for years swayed to and fro in the wind, making any- 
thing but sweet music, he had taken down, repainted, 
and put up again in a more conspicuous place, where* 
it could be seen to greater advantage. He next fitted 
up a room for the young people to dance in; he- 
thought it would be more pleasant to them 'Hhan 
jigging in an old bam, where their elders had been 
in the habit of looking on." His next move was ta 
lay out the gardens more tastefully, putting up a* 
summer-house here and there, besides twisting and 
bending the trees so as to form cosy little bowers for- 
the accommodation of Sunday visitors. A skittle 
alley also was placed in such a situation that it 
might be seen by men going to and from their work. 
Finally, in order th^t all ages might be suited, he 
put up a swing for the amusement of the children. 
When all was completed to his satisfaction, spider- like 
he waited and watched for his prey. Alas, it was not 
long before he had victims in plenty. 

Before I write of these, however, I will trace this 
man's history to the end. It will not take long to 
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ymte, for lie was an exemplification of tbe Psalmist's 
words, " Tet a little while and the wicked shall not 
he ; yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and 
it shall not be." 

Under Mr. Swifb's management mnsic and danc- 
ing were constantly heard in the once well-ordered 
honse, whilst the noise and bad language made the 
whole place a very Babel of confusion. And worse 
still, as time wore on, half-starved women and chil- 
dren would be seen standing about the door, waiting 
:and watching for the forthcoming of the besotted 
men, who were now daily customers at the Ten 
Bells, hoping that still there might be a little money 
in their pockets which had escaped the landlord's 
grasp. 

On fine Sunday evenings such crowds would come 
to Woodside from a neighbouring town to regale 
themselves in the pleasant gardens, that not un&e- 
quently waiters had to be hired to wait upon them ! 
In a few years so changed was the moral aspect of 
the village, that the question was sometimes asked 
by thoughtful people, " Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth P " Praise the Lord, " who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean.*' In this instance He 
was pleased to do so, by suddenly calling one of the 
villagers " out of darkness into His marvellous L'ght.*' 
By his instrumentality others were stirred up to try 
to do some good to this people " lying in wicked- 
ness," and ere long there was not only the Ten Bells 
but a house of prayer ! In the meantime Mr. Swifk 
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Lad become so notoriously bad that he had notice to 
quit, and he moved into the large town near hy, 
there to cany on his soul-destroying trade in a still 
more glaring manner. He then openly kept a house 
of disreputable character. I tremble to think of the 
many poor creatures who there commenced a life of 
in&my and shame. I could name sey<3ral, but I for- 
bear. Suffice it to say that a few more years passed 
away, in which, no doubt, he had calls to repentance 
which he did not heed ; so that when in an unlocked 
for moment the Son of Man came and called him to 
give account of the deeds done in the body, I am 
afraid he was utterly unprepared. His death hap- 
pened on this wise. He was in the habit of going 
about with a dog and a gun, which in some way led 
to his being lodged in gaol ; whilst there he was sud- 
denly called into eternity. " These are the workers 
of iniquity fallen : they are cast down, and shaU not 
be able to rise." I must not omit to say that not- 
withstanding all his unrighteous gains he died a 
comparatively poor man and unlamented. " Better," 
8o £Eur as we can see, " had he never been bom." 
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" Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the 
way of eyil men. Avoid it, pass not bj it, turn from it, and 
pass away. For they sleep not except they have done mis- 
chief ; and their sleep is taken away unless they cause some 
to falL*'— Provbkbs iv. 14, 15 & 16. 



MY dear young friends, these recollections of 
mingled sorrow and joy are written for your 
especial benefit ; therefore, let me entreat you to mark 
well the foregoing instructions of the wise King. If 
the young person whose sorrowful history I am about 
to relate had done so, she would not have had th& 
bitter experience which caused her so many times ta 
cry out in the language of Job, " My friends scorn 
me : but mine eye poureth out tears unto God." 

Before, however, I proceed with my story, I will 
narrate a circumstance in connection with myself, the 
girl of whom I am writing, and the Landlord of the 
Ten Bells, which brought out some of the evil passions 
lurking in my then unregenerate heart, the manifesta- 
tion of which amazed and grieved my friends, because 
to them, for a long time, it was incomprehensible, 
and I afterwards saw it was not for me to have shewa 
resentment in the way I did. 
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It happened on this wise: — One day I was sent to 
the village dressmaker — I was also expecting the 
pleasure of carrying away with me a new dress of my 
own, made in the latest fashion. Being very fond in 
those days of smart clothes, yon may be sure I did not 
loiter, but tripped merrily over the ground until I 
reached the cottage. We villagers were on too "free 
and easy" terms with each other to wait for the door 
to be opened for us, we just gave a tap as we lifted the 
latch saying, '* is any one at home ? " and in we 
walked. I did so on this occasion, expecting to see 
the usual cheery faces that always greeted me with 
a smile of welcome. To my utter astonishment I be- 
held the poor mother pacing to and fro in the kitchen, 
wnnging her hands whilst the tears chased each other 
down her agitated face. Other members of the family 
shewed signs of deep sorrow, and Elizabeth herself 
was upstairs sobbing aloud. 

I was not -msAQ fully acquainted with the nature of 
the trial which caused my poor friends to weep so 
sadly, but I understood enough to know that a great 
trouble had fallen upon them that day, and that a 
greater one was pending, of which the Landlord of 
the Ten Bells was the chief cause. 

As I stood alone watching this scene of distress, 

and heard the cry of, " What shxiU we do P what will 

father say P " I was deeply moved with compassion 

for the sorrowing ones, and by a vague sense of some 

more terrible calamity being near than I was even 

yet prepared for. Nor was this all. An intense dis- 
B 
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like to Mr. Swift sprung up in my mind, for the 
trouble he had brought upon a family who had hither- 
to rejoiced in a good name, and I earnestly wished 
that in some way or other he might be severely pun- 
ished. After giving a promise not to speak of what I 
had heard and seen untU I had permission to do so, I 
took my leave. 

But oh, what a sad change one short hour had brought 
about in my experience ! As I skipped along the path 
on my pleasant errand to Elizabeth Barton's house, 
how bright and fair the world seemed to me, and my 
life in it also ! But as I slowly returned, I became 
painfully conscious that very many of my pleasant 
dreams of happiness were swept away, and that sinful 
passions, with forebodings of evil had taken their 
places in my heart. We all know that the longer we 
brood over grievances, either real or imaginary, the 
worse they appear ; it was so in my case. Not having 
learned the way to the Mercy Seat, and knowing 
nothing of the blessed privilege of telling Jesus every- 
thing, with this great and severe trouble on my mind, 
it was no wonder that I became depressed in my 
spirits and was unaccountable to others. 

One day, not very long after all this had come to 
my knowledge, Mr. Swift called at our house on some 
business matters. It being near the time of our early tea 
he was asked to join us ; he accepted the invitation 
cheerfully, and sat down to the table accordingly. As I 
was not forthcoming my step-mother rose from her 
seatto seek me. She found mein thepantry 'booking" 
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as she said, " most ngly." " Why do yon not come 
to tea, child ? " " Because," I replied, in my blnnt 
fashion, "I wonid rather not while Mr. Swift is 
there." In answer to her "nonsense, girl," I declared 
*^ I conld not bear him." Getting impatient at my 
stubbornness, she bade me '^ come to my tea without 
more ado." I obeyed, feeling as "ngly " as I looked. 
My unconscious mother in discussing the business in 
hand, mentioned the name of Elizabeth Barton. The 
Landlord made no response : suddenly turning round 
he said something which he meant as complimentary 
to me. But instead, I felt as tho' he had put a lighted 
match to the gunpowder within me. Instantly I arose 
from my seat, flaming with passion, and looking him 
full in the face, I said, "You are a bad, wicked man ! 
I wish you had never come to our village, and I 
should be very glad to see you driven out of it !" 
What he thought of such a speech, I know not, but 
judging from his fallen countenance, I should think 
his conscience gave him a sharp twinge. He stam- 
mered out some sort of apology, "for offending so 
spirited a Miss," and quitted the house almost 
immediately. I also as hastily left the room lest I 
should betray my secret burden, and also to shed the 
tears of mingled anger and sorow that would force 
their way unbidden. 

Now to my story.* The young dressmaker, as I 
remember her in her nineteenth year, was by no means 
cor village beauty, although she was considered rather 
nice looking. Her pleascmt, obliging manners, coupled 
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witli the occnpation she followed as arbiter of the 
fashions in Woodside made her, to a certain extent, a 
favonrite with most, and important to all the ladie& 
living thereabouts. She was clever at her needle, 
and quick to take a hint, and when some of us youngs 
ones, who were fonder of fine clothes than our elders- 
wished us to be, could just unperceived give a whis- 
pered order to make our clothes in the fashion, her 
nod and smile said plainly enough, " don't be afraid, 
I know how to manage it." She had our confidence 
therefore, and we felt she understood us. 

I can speak with yet more certainty of how- 
she was appreciated in her home circle. Her three 
eldest brothers made her their confidant and counsel- 
lor in all their little plans. Her mother who was 
weak and almost invalided, felt her to be a most in- 
valuable helper ; indeed, both her parents declared 
Elizabeth was their right hand in everything. Then 
her earnings too, were so helpful, and she assisted the 
family with no niggard's gifts, but freely, nobly, as 
the eldest daughter of the house. You may suppose 
how great was the aid she rendered, when I tell you 
that the " bread winner's " wages were twelve shil- 
lings a week, with some occasional help such as 
country people then got. Although this family was 
poor as regards this world's goods, they were rich in 
love and contentment ; I have seen them sit down to 
the scantiest of meals in the happiest of spirits, as 
though there was nothing better to wish for ! Their 
attachment to each other, and to their parents, was re- 
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xnarkable, not only as cliildren, bnt all through life. 
*' Come weal or come woe," they held together with- 
out exception. 

Elizabeth not only worked for the Woodside people, 
bnt occasionally as journey- woman at an establish- 
ment where she learnt her trade, in the town of D., a 
mile or two off. In going backwards and forwards 
thus she had, unfortunately for all parties, to pass the 
Ten Bells. In this way she attracted Mr. Swift's 
attention. At first he only bowed, with a " Good 
morning," or a "Grood evening. Miss." Then he 
became a little more friendly ; and occasionally pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of sweet flowers, saying 
*' they would make the city workroom more country 
like." As by accident, he began to meet her on the 
road, and chat to her pleasantly ; he let her see that he 
was interested in her, and she became flattered by his 
attentions, as he meant her to be. 

Now if he had been an upright man, and honourable 
in his intentions, all that he had thus far done would 
have been straightforward, and the girl would have 
been happy in the thought that the affection which 
soon sprung up in her heart for him was what she 
might indulge before all the world, and would have 
her God's and her parents' blessing. After a while, 
when he was sure he had gained her affections, he 
made her an offer of marriage, which she accepted on 
condition of her father's and mother's approval. To 
this her suitor demurred at first, but finding the young 
girl was firm he gave way, assuring her— though 
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donbUess he didn't belieye what he said — ^that he was 
not at all a&aid but they would cheerfully give it. 

Not so confident of success did Elizabeth feel. 
Someway her heart misgave her as she thought of the 
remarks her father had now and then made respecting 
the riotous doings at the Ten Bells. In order to in- 
sure success she first of all informed her mother of the 
offer made her, and partially won her over to her own 
views of the subject. After that, with a heart in 
which hope and fear pretiy equally alternated, she 
waited, with what patience she could command, for 
her father's return from work. 

In the evening, when all was still in the house, and 
Mr. Barton was quietly reading, as was his custom, 
his wife interrupted him with, '^ What do you think,, 
fother?" 

^' Oh, nothing particular, mother," said he, looking 
up with a smile ; "but I suppose you have somethings 
to say to me, have you not P" 

"Well, yes, I have something you never would 
guess either. Do you know that Mr. Swift, of the Ten 
Bells, has made our Elizabeth an offer of marriage ?'' 

"Has he?" replied the father, with a troubled 
look ; "I shall be sorry if it vexes my girl, but I must 
say him nay ! " 

"Don't be hasty in your judgment, father; con* 
aider what a good chance it is for our child; she 
wouldn't have to be working at her needle from 
morniDg till night as she does now, but she could 
sit in the bar with a servant to wait on her." 
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**A11 very fine, wife, but don't be led away by 
appearances ; 'tisn't all gold that glitters, you know. 
I thought you were a wiser woman than to wish such 
a settlement for your daughter." 

*^ Oh, James, it seems to me as though you don't 
care for Elizabeth to rise in the world." 

" Stop ; not so fast, not so fast. What you call 
rising in this instance I call going down. I couldn't 
bear to see our poor Bess, who is worthy to be the 
wife of a good and honourable man, landlady of the 
Ten Bells. How could I, when I dare not ask Gt)d's 
blessing on such an undertaking P Why, you said 
yourself, only the other Saturday, you could not think 
bow Mr. Swift's conscience would let him keep the 
&thers of &milies drinking in his house when he 
knew quite well that several of the mothers and poor 
dear children were without sufficient bread to eat, not 
once in a way, but week after week. And you were the 
other day trying to count how long it was since we 
have had one quiet Sabbath." 

" Well, so I was, to be sure." 

''You know, mother, it was only last Sunday that 
I helped to carry poor Mrs. Jennings to her last rest- 
ing place, and saw her nine children standing round 
her grave, crying as though their hearts would break. 
I could hardly keep my own tears back, when I 
thought what a good mother they had lost, and heard 
little Kitty ask her big sister 'when Mammy would 
come back.' I know I felt I should not like to stand 
in Mr. Swift's place for his share in the good woman's 
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imtimely end. Mnch will be laid to bis acconnt, I 
am pretty certain." 

" Do yon really tbink so ? " 

^' How can I tbink otberwise, wben tbe doctor said 
it was exposure to tbe nigbt air, and poor living, 
cansed ber deatb. Yon needn't be told bow many 
times ber bnsband bas come bome mad drnnk, and 
tamed ber out in tbe garden in ber nigbt clotbes, 
wbere sbe bad often to stay ever so long sbivering in 
tbe cold before anyone could come to ber assistance." 

*'Ab, but I tbink, James, tbat Jennings was te 
blame, not Mr. Swift." 

" I don't care to say wbat I tbink of tbat bard- 
bearted Jennings, but it was tbe landlord we were 
talking about. I can't see bow be can be off baving 
mucb to answer for, causing as be does so mucb sin 
and misery. No, wife^ I really cannot give my 
daugbter to bim." 

" Well, I will tell Elizabetb wbat you say." 

" Ab, wbere is sbe ? I sbould like to talk to ber 
myself a bit. Gone to bed, is sbe? Well, never 
mind; to-morrow will do as welL" And tbus tbe 
Ute-Ortete ended. 

Tbe next morning Mr. Barton said to bis daugbter, 
'^ So, Bess, you are wanting to run away from, your 
old fatber and motber, and to leave tbem to sbift for 
tbemselves ! " 

''Not quite tbat, fatber," said Elizabeth, very 
demurely. 

'' I don't see bow we could get along witbout my 
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little woman ; at any rate till .your sister was old 
enongb to take your place. Still, if it was to do you 
any real good, mother and I would try our best to 
do without you ; but believe me, Elizabeth, when I 
say 1 am Bure it would not be for your good to marry 
the Landlord, either in this life or the next. There, 
don't cry ; you wiQ see I am right some day ; so cheer 
up, little woman ; there's time enough for you to get 
settled, never fear. I shall tell Mr. Swift a bit of my 
mind as civilly as I can ; and it will be the safest way 
for you to have nothing more to say to him about any- 
thing. Mind what I say, and all will be right." 

Poor Elizabeth at the time gave a tearful assent 
to what her father wished, and very likely she hoped 
she should have strength to give up her lover ; but 
when a woman's heart is really won, and she sees 
in the object of her love nothing but good, or at least 
only some weakness which she fondly thinks she can 
cure, it is very hard to be obliged to see him as others 
often see him, or to believe him bad because there are 
those who say he is. Some may blame the young 
dress-maker's &ther for being hard on his daughter, 
and destitute of sympathy, forgetting perhaps his own 
youthful days, as I own many people are too apt 
to do. We will leave Elizabeth for a while, who with 
tearful eyes and heavy heart is thinking over her 
parent's wishes and her own future. 

I want to tell you a little what this said father of 
Elizabeth Barton's really was, and to give you a 
pretty picture of the cottage home life of a Christian 
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labouring man. Tme religion tenders the heart and 
brightens the home of the cotter as well as that of tbe 
rich or the learned. 

We yoongsters knew well enongb where to find the 
soft place in the good man's heart. We often waylaid 
him as he came along the road with his horses and 
waggon;- the girls shouted "Please, carter, give me a 
ride;'' and the boys clamoured, "Please, put me on 
Captain," " put me on Boxer," &c. Instead of smack- 
ing his whip with an angry "Be gone ! " he would 
with a smile say, " Gome, little maids, you first," and 
with those strong arms of his would toss us into the 
"^^gou, with a caution " not to Ml over the sides ; '* 
then as quickly the impatient boys were lifted on their 
fiEtvourites, where they made the most of themselveSy 
and cried "Gee up" to their heart's content. Me- 
thinks it would have been hard to say which was 
happiest, the laughing, rollicking children, or the man 
who could look back over foHy summers and winters 
to the days of " auld l&ng syne," when he too was a 
daring, high-spirited boy. If you say, " That's neither 
here nor there ; everybody with a heart in his bosom 
likes to please little children," I can further tell you 
of his indulgences to those of larger growth. Often 
when he has seen the farm lads peeping round the 
stable door watching some enticing game, or the 
merry sliders on the frozen pond, he would say, 
" There, lads, be off; take a turn for five minutes ; " 
which not unfrequently ran into twenty or more. 
When they re-appeared, pulling long &ces and decla^- 
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iag they '' didn't mean to liave been away like that, 
lie would chase away their fears of disgrace with the 
master by his " Well, never mind this time, take better 
beed next ; the work is all done, let's be off to oar 
Bnppers." 

It would have done your heart good to have seen 
bis home welcome ! When the little one who was on 
the look out shouted, " Father's a coming ! " every 
body said, by the way they set to work to make things- 
comfortable, " We are so glad." Even the old tabby- 
cat would rub herself against his gaiters, and looking^ 
up in his face would say as plain as cat could speak, 
*' I'm so glad you are come home, master, and I sJiall 
be glad to have that mouse you have tucked into th& 
band of your hat for me." The bason of water, with 
the towel and comb, would be set by willing hands on 
the bench, "for father to wash;" the hearth, already 
bright, would have one last sweep up ; and if the fire- 
was the least bit dull, some fresh sticks would be put 
on until the flame danced again, throwing out such 
cheerful warmth and light ! The old sack, which did 
duty as a hearth-rug, was straightened once more,, 
and the patchwork cushion in the cosy arm-chair had 
a last shake ap to be easy " for father." When at 
length all washings and combings were over and the 
happy man was seated, one of the family would un- 
lace his heavy boots, and put on his slippers, abeady 
warmed, with the kind enquiry, "Are you very tired,, 
&ther?" "Bather, child; but never mlud, I shall 
soon be rested now I am at home. There's no plac& 
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like home, is there, mother?" To which the fond 
wife would make a glad response. When th^ sdl 
took their seats around the humble board, there was 
no lack of cheerfulness, whatever else was lacking. 
Often they had not much but potatoes and salt (pota- 
toes, I must tell you, were not forty years ago as they 
are now ; before the disease came among them they 
were large, meally, well-flavoured, and very cheap) ; 
sometimes a small piece of bacon would be added and 
a. field onion or two ; but whatever the meal was, the 
•cloth was white, the knives and forks and everything 
on the table clean and neat : in short, they knew how 
to make the best and brightest of the little they 
possessed, and were thankful. When the supper was 
ended, James Barton settled himself for a nap, the old 
cat curled herself up in her master's smock frock for 
a. few winks, until the bustle of washing up was over. 
By that time the good man was ready to hear the 
•children's simple lessons, talk over family affairs or 
the village news, finishing the evening by reading a 
chapter out of the Bible with his fiimily. It was no 
wonder the coarse, vulgar attractions of the public- 
house failed to draw this rich poor ma^i from his own 
fire-side ! 

What a cursed thing sin is ! It mars the fairest 
pictures, and blights the brightest prospects, turning 
peaceful happy homes into Bochims. (Judges ii. 5.) 
Such was the case in this humble village home. 

The command to *' honour thy father and thy 
mother" is as binding to-day as when the Lord 
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Jehoyah proclaimed it from Sinai thoasands of years 
a^o. And depend on it, my dear young Mend, if you 
set it at nanght, in some way or other yon will be- 
made to feel Its sad consequences. Who, think yon, 
desire yonr happiness, or are so well able to judge 
for you as your parents ? I know full well there are 
many who are unworthy of the honoured name, and 
quite unfit to guide their children, whose reckoning- 
day is awful to contemplate. To the daughters of 
such I would say, if you wish to do well, seek out 
some Christian person who is both able and willing to 
advise you. Praise the Lord, there are many such in. 
these gospel days, and our teachers are not now 
*' removed into a comer." Above all, ask counsel of 
Jesus in every difficulty, and in so doing you will 
never be left to fall into sin. 

When Mr. Swift was told of the father's refusal to- 
allow Elizabeth to accept him, he afEected to be much 
surprised, probably he hoped Mr. Barton would catch 
at it as a capital thing for his daughter. If he had 
been an honourable man he would have forbom to* 
press his suit, instead of which he took every oppor- 
tunity of declaring his love to the infatuated girl. 

He was not slow now in laying plans by which to 
humble the man who had dared to say him nay, and 
which would bring ruin upon the young dressmaker, 
who had hitherto borne a virtuous character in Wood- 
side. He had doubtless studied the weak side of 
woman's nature ; he knew well that dress and oma- 
mentSy given with soft words by the man she loves^ 
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-will go a long way with many a girl, and often induce 
a willingness to yield to wrong doings, even against 
her better judgment. Thus it was with Elizabeth. 
Barton. She conld not see nnmoved the glittering 
trinkets which &om time to time he bronght her as 
the purchase money of iniquity such as he proposed 
to himself to accomplish. The pleasant arbours in 
his garden were at her disposal, and as much wine or 
spirits as she liked to have, if only he, and he only, 
might be her companion. Of course she was fre- 
quently late home, and when asked the reason, she 
had to tell untruths to hide from her parents where 
she really had been. "Press of work in D." was her 
usual excuse. If the poor girl had listened to her 
father's good advice, and the words of the text with 
which the story was commenced, she would not have 
become entangled in the flatterer's net. Every one 
who has tried it knows how easy it is to get caught 
in the meshes, and how impossible it often is to become 
free. 

At length the time came when Elizabeth was glad 
to listen to the proposal of a clandestine marriage, 
hoping thus to cover her shame. Oh, what won't tihe 
&ther of lies tell us if we listen to him ! Well, it was 
settled to have the banns published in a rural church 
a few miles distant. I may here remai'k that I have 
known some half-dozen sort of run-away marriages at 
this same church, nearly all of which were more or 
less unhappy. It seems clear to me that God with- 
holds His blessing from such transactions. Has not 
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the Lord said, that " marriage is Iionbarable in all ; 
but whoremongers and adulterers he will judge" ? 
If you are about being married, ask Jesus, as well as 
yotir friends, to the wedding ; and if He is there by 
His Spirit, you may be sure of His approving smile. 
But to return. Mr. Swift said to the dress-maker 
ihat he was very anxious to bring matters to a close ; 
80 to prevent delay he went himself to purchase tbe 
bridal garment and the ring, having fixed an early 
day for the marriage. 

In order to carry out their secret plans, it was 
arraoged for Elizabeth to make the dress as speedily 
as possible, and pack it up as for a customer. . 

On the proposed morning, the young girl was to 
wait for a note from her deceiver, which his servant 
was to bring her ; then sbe was to make her way to 
a certain house in D., where she would put on the 
said wedding-dress, and both would set out from thence 
to the church. You can imagine that she did not lie 
very late, and that little sleep visited her pillow that 
night. Her feelings must have been anything but 
enviable. Up to the time of her acquaintance with 
the landlord of the Ten Bells she had been a good 
obedient daughter, a kind, loving sister, and able to 
look "all men in the fiice!" What was she then P 
Disobedient, impure; an outcast from respectable 
society the moment her true position was known; 
requiting all the loving care of her parents by an act 
of deception and wrong ! Such feelings as these were 
enough to crush her, but another terrible trial was 
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awaiting lier. Was slie not wholly caught in the 
destroyer's net? and turn which way she would, 
stmggle as she might, she could not escape. Often 
that morning she looked out at the door, even while 
the dew yet rested on the fragrant flowers, in hopes 
of getting the expected note. Alas ! neither that nor 
the messenger made their appearance. She waited 
what to her seemed an interminable time, and then, 
unable to bear the suspense any longer, without tell- 
iug the child any particulars, sent her little sister to 
go past the Ten Bells to see if anyone was about. The 
servant on seeing her ran out to her, saying, "I have 
something to tell you, if you will promise not to repeat 
it ; do you know, I believe Master and Miss Montagne 
our housekeeper are gone to be married, for Miss had 
on a lavender silk dress, a white shawl, and such a 
beauty of a bonnet ! and Master wore a white waist- 
coat." 

Little Jane kept her promise till she reached her 
own home, when she hastily blurted out the news, 
which she had no notion was so fearful to her sister. 

With quivering limbs, li^ajuched cheeks, and bated 
breath the young di^^lB0^ hg^d. it all, heard as it 
were her ^e^ymell tgunde^tiffe uttered one terrible 
cry, '' Oj^ftn^'^^r, IBpliruined ! " rushed up stairs, 
and fell senseless on mefloor. This was the scene I 
described myself as breakiug in upon at .the com- 
mencement of my story, and which catlsed me to feel 
80 indignant and revengeful towards Mr. Swift. 

You will naturally ask, What did her fitther say ? 
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TSTot mnch; lie was too broken-hearted, poor man; 
}yat the few words he did say contained reproof, 
sorrow, forgiveness, and hope. "I won't add to 
yoTir ptmishment, Elizabeth, by driving you from 
your home " (some had suggested such a proceeding, 
for in those days it was not the cnstom to " speak 
gently to the erring "). " I can assure you, you will 
have sorrow enough, for as you have sown so you 
will reap, and bitter indeed will your reaping be, 
poor child. As for myself I feel as if I couldn't look 
my fellow men in the face any more. However 
there's one comfort left for which I am thankful, I 
can and do ask my Heavenly Father to bring me 
through this disgrace and trouble a better man, and to 
give me a brighter hope of one day entering that 
happy land, where the wicked cannot enter' to work 
ruin and sorrow." 

He who came to this sin-stricken earth to bind up 
broken hearts, did indeed come to this sorrowing one, 
though long he journeyed on and was sad. At length 
He s^de Himself known as '^ the chiefest among ten 
thousand, the altogether lovely," so that his heart was 
filled with joy and peace in believing, walking iu the 
light of His countenance. After this humble Chris- 
tian had passed his eightieth birthday, his &ce would 
light up with a sweet snule, as he answered the 
question, " Do you love Jesus ? " 

'*Ah that I do, and what's more, I know that 
Jesus loves me ! " Thus we often see that suffering 

and trial do much to refine and purify the spirit. 
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Soon it was impossible to liide Elizabeth's shame. 
The news flew apace ; everybody in Woodside knew, 
and though there were many hearts tme as steel, 
there were others whose tongaes were even like barbed 
arrows, and woe be to the poor creature they pierced. 
The girls held a conference at the honse of the 
" Village Beauty," many and varied were the remarks 
made. One said, " I'm so sorry ; I always liked her." 
Another, "I used to think she was too quiet; those 
quiet ones you know are always the worst. Mother 
says so." "And my mother," remarked a third, 
" says Bess Barton shall never make another dress for 
me." While a fourth would bemoan that all their 
pleasant dances were over, " for &ther and mother say 
we shan't go to the Ten Bells any more." The over- 
seer's daughter was there too, and she was very wise, 
and sharp with her tongue as well. She " had heard 
many things that &ther had said about Swift and the 
girl. Not very much to the credit of either." The 
lads were not much kinder than the lasses; when 
anything unpleasant happened in those days it was 
the custom to get old pots, frying pans, and kettles, 
anything in short which would make a frightful 
noise; beating these they paraded up and down, 
taking care to stop and give a long tune at the door 
of poor Elizabeth. Even her little brothers and 
sisters were nmde to feel it, for whenever they went 
to join in any play going on in the road or fields, the 
other children would immediately leave off, and go 
somewhere else to finish their gam^s; so the poor 
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innocent little tbings tamed back again into their 
own garden, and had to be content with each other's 
companionship. The overseer and others made it 
their business to waylay James Barton as he came 
from his work to tell him their minds on the subject 
of turning his daughter out on the streets, as the 
most fitting place for her. This may seem very 
strange to tell now-a-days, but it is true nevertheless. 

There were only two or three that felt any sym- 
pathy for this poor humbled girl or her family. One 
of these was Barton's former mistress. She, too, was 
on the look out for James — ^not to worry and scold 
him, but to advise with and comfort him. She 
begged him by no means to turn her out, or to allow 
her to proclaim her shame before the world. " Still," 
she said, "you will tell the good-for-nothing man 
your mind, won't you P " 

''No, indeed, Missus, I can't trust mydelf to do 
that; you know I have naturally a lion of a temper 
when I am roused. I shouldn't keep my hands off 
him ; I might thrash him within an inch of his life, 
and perhaps do worse stLQ. No, I will try and be 
patient." 

"Well, I suppose you are right; don't mind too 
much what people say, you shan't want as long as I 
can help you ; but I shall tell Elizabeth what I think 
of her conduct when I see her; still she shall have 
my work." So said one or two more. 

Now, my dear young friends, I have told you how 
EL'zabeth fell into disgrace and suffering, by not 
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giving heed to the commandment, "Enter not into- 
the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 
men," and also by disregarding her good father's 
advice. I have yet the pleasing dnty of telling you 
that step by step, through years of remorse and humilia- 
tion, she regained her position amongst honourable 
and virtuous women. I do so in the hope that the- 
recital may be an incentive to some poor betrayed 
one to go to Jesus, the sinner's Friend, for pardon for 
the past, and grace for the future. 

I will, in passing, make one more remark about 
the wretched man Swift. When remonstrated with, 
he coolly replied, *' I loved the one, but it suited me 
better to marry the other." 

Though Elizabeth lived to praise God in after 
years for all Hia goodness and mercy, as a penitent 
sinner, her partner in sin lived with his heart un- 
touched by Divine love; and in a few years, as was 
stated in the short history of him, he was cut ofE in 
the midst of his days. Of him the solemn language 
of Scripture is applicable, " Were they ashamed when 
they had committed abomination ? nay, they were not 
at all ashamed, neither could they blush, therefore 
shall they fall among them that ML ; in the time of 
their visitation they shall be cut down, saith the 
Lord." Treacherous men beware, for be sure your 
sin will find you out ! 

As I have already stated, it was always hard work 
to get food and clothing for so large a family ; it was- 
doubly difficult now that Elizabeth Barton's eamingsr 
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"were on the wane. She lost all her city work, and 
many of the villagers held to their threat, and did not 
employ her, nnder the mistaken notion that this was 
ihe best way of shewing their disapprobation of her 
sinfnl condnct. Her father instinctively shrank from 
tasking help from such a man as her sedncer. 

It is canse of great thankfulness that there are 
those who have learned to love the sinner, whilst they 
liate' the sin, and, like the blessed Savionr, say to the 
-erring one, "Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin 
no more." I know not what this distressed family 
wonld have done bnt for the help afforded by a very 
few families. James Barton once looked afber my 
grandmother's horses ; she pitied and remembered 
her old servant in his affliction, and many a brown 
loaf and piece of bacon have I been the bearer of, 
nntil, by patient endm*ance and evident tokens of 
repentance, Elizabeth won back the confidence and 
goodwill of former friends ; this took years to accom- 
plish, and in that time she had to close the eyes of her 
little one, who was very dear to her, and afterwards 
i» follow her mother to the grave. 

It was noticeable how she persevered nnder the 
;great disconragements she met with on every hand. 
It was evident she cried to the Lord for the help she 
needed, and He gave it her, as the following incident 
will show. It was my custom when calling to consnlt 
Elizabeth on business, if she was very busy, to sit 
^own and assist her a little, having an eye to my own 
improvement as well, feeling assured that at some 
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time or other all the knowledge I could gain wonld h& 
nsefnl to me. It was about six years after her fall, 
that I one day called and found her very ftill of work, 
so taking up a piece I began to stitch away. Observ- 
ing her countenance brighter than usual, I enquired 
the cause. She took.up her Bible from the table and 
said, " On New Year's Day I knelt down, closing my 
eyes and lifting my heart up in prayer, with my Bible 
beside me, in which I had been reading. On opening^ 
my eyes I saw these words, which have put such joy 
and gladness into my heart." Then she read to mo 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th verses of the 54th of Isaiah, 
beginning, " For thy Maker is thy husband," &c. In 
her new-found deh'ght she could scarcely believe it 
true that she had ever perused these beautiful words 
before. If you carefully read the whole of the chap- 
ter you will perceive that the Prophet was speaking^ 
of the prosperity of the Gentile churches, who should 
receive Christ as their head. Doubtless the Holy 
Spirit which moved Isaiah to write words of comfort tO' 
them, blessed it to this solitary seeking one ! Now she 

could sing, " O Lord, I will praise thee ; though thou 
vrast angry with me. thine anger is tnrned away and 

thou comfortest me." Henceforth Elizabeth Barton 
went on her way rejoicing. And so may you, sorrow- 
ing sister, if by faith you look to Jesus the sin bearer* 
Shortly after this happy event a worthy young man 
came to live at Woodside. For some time he observed 
her devotion to her dear old father, and her consistent 
walk as a Christian ; this led him, after a vhile, to* 
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ask her to become his wife. There wa43 no objection 
made to snch a connection by her friends. Of course 
lie was told her sad history before anything was 
settled ; for poor Elizabeth declared deceit was a tree 
which bore snch bitter fruit, she would rather run the 
risk of losing a good husband, than keep anything 
back which would cause heart-burnings afterwards. 
His reply was, '- tia she had dealt honourably by 
him, he would also do so by her." So in due time 
they were married, and lived happy, useful lives ; their 
united love to the aged patrmrch, their father, was 
beautiful to see. She never became " a joyful mother 
of children," but many poor little creatures have been 
benefited by her ready hands and willing heart. 
Having so deeply drained the cup of sorrow, she 
knew well how to comfort and help those in trouble. 
I know of some who are now in good positions whose 
early sorrows she greatly mitigated by her motherly 
help and counsel. She met with a rich reward even 
in this life, for when laid on a sick bed, which proved 
to be her last, there was no need to seek hired assist- 
ance, for there were loving hands and grateful hearts 
to smoothe her dying pillow. And now she, with her 
good husband and Either, are lying in God's acre, 
peacefully resting from all their troubles, having 
doubtless heard the voice of the King saying, ** Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world." May it 
be your privilege and mine to enter with them into 
the " Better Land" 1 
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Now, dear reader, jnst a last word or two. I liaye 
been indnced to write the history of one who in early 
life I knew and loved so well, hoping it may prove a 
note of warning to any young person exposed to 
similar temptations ; trosting also it may enconrage 
some poor erring sister to take heart, to make a 
vigorous e£fort, in the strength of the Lord, to regain 
her lost place in society, and to be once more ''a 
woman amongst women." You will find willing 
hands held out to help you. That you may ever bear 
in mind, " The blood of Jesus Christ clean seth from 
all sin,'* and can wash out the deepest stain, is the 
prayer of one who wishes you welL 
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A RUDDY glow is issning from the open door of 
the smithy ; mingling with the deep breath of the 
huge bellows and the blows ringing on the anvil are, 
ever and anon, to be heard the deep tones of a man's 
voice singing. Evidently the owner of the voice 
works with good will ; he is light of heart, and has 
no fear as to what the fntnre may nnfold for him, as 
with strong and melodious, voice he sings over and 
over again his favourite lay, — " The Spider and the 
Fly." This is none other than Charley Taylor, the 
eldest and well beloved son of the village blacksmith. 
A fine, strong and handsome fellow is Charley, with a 
pleasant open countenance, and merry, dancing eyes, 
such as tell plainly of good temper and a kindly heart. 
He is the leader of all the sports and pastimes in the 
village, and a fiivourite with young and old. Scarcely 
was Charley through the second verse of his song, 
when hearing a sound behind him, he turned to find 
Mr. Swifb, the landlord of the Ten Bells, leaning 
comfortably against the door-post. 

" Good evening, Charley ; you are making such a 
shindy with your hammering and your singing, that 
1 suppose you didn't hear me coming up the road ?" 

" You are about right there, Mr. Swift ; my trade 
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is sucb. a noisy one, that I don't hear much bnt what 
goes on inside those walls ontil my work is done for 
the day. Yon have been ont for a day's sport, I see, 
by the gun at your side. Have yon bagged much ? 
I am not a man of property like yon, Mr. Swift, who 
can afibrd to take a day's shooting when yon like." 

Mr. Swift replied, — " Yon make ont for it in the 
evenings thongh, I am told. I have just been talking 
with Farmer Green in the Butts field, and he said he 
never heard such a chap to whistle and sing in his 
life ; and as for reeling, he is sure you are a match for 
any Scotchman. I feel quite a longing to see some of 
your performances. Couldn't you manage to get me 
invited to some of your jollifications P I should 
esteem it a favour if you could." 

Charlie replied, — " Father purposes having a house- 
warming next week, I believe. You may suppose 
ours is always a homely afEair ; nothing to be com- 
pared with Farmer Green's harvest-home festivities. 
We never go beyond a piece of beef or a leg of mutton, 
plum-pudding of course, and our home-made elderberry 
wine ; and then we finish up with a dance in the bam. 
We have a swing at one end for the youngsters' 
amusement; at the other there are seats for the old 
folks to be out of the way of the dancers. We have 
no other means of lighting it up but with stable 
lanterns, which are not very brilliant ; but if the moon 
shines out clear and bright, so much the better. If 
you would really like to come to our humble party, 
and take it rough and smooth, I'll ask father." 
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** Thank you, Charley ; I shonld like to come very 
TxirLch. And now I want you to tell me what sort of 
oHaps those are that live at the small farm by the 
brook." 

" I really can't, Mr. Swift ; they have not been here 

long enough to enable me to form an opinion ; but 

our Jos and Fred were over there yesterday playing 

a.t foot-ball, and Mrs. Morgan gave them a hunch of 

plum-cake each and a jug of new milk. They declare 

tliein to be the jolliest of folks, and perhaps they are." 

'<I merely asked, being a comparative stranger. 

It's natural to wish to know one's neighbours, isn't 

it?" 

" Oh, yes ; quite natural." 

" One more question, Charley. Don't yon ever go 
out shooting?" 

"No, never; I don't like shooting. When the 
hounds are out I have a run sometimes. I can't often 
spare the time, for besides our work in the smithy we 
have a field and garden to cultivate. The squire is 
very good ; he often sends rabbits to those who have 
land, and occasionally a hare or brace of partridges ; 
BO you see we have our share without any expense or 
loss of time." 

"If that's it, Charley, I can't reckon upon your 
company in the fields ; but mind, I shall reckon upon, 
the pleasure of spending a few delightful hours with 
you on the night of the projected house-warming. 
And tell Mr. Taylor not to put himself to any incon- 
venience on my account, for I can accommodate myself 
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to the plainest fare and surroundings, and if there 
anything in my house that you would like, just na 
it, and I will send it with pleasure. Good evening.* 

Little did the unsuspecting Charley dream thai 
€ven now the net was being spun which might even- 
tually draw him into &tal ends, and that the pleasant^ 
smooth-toned Mr. Swift had long since laid deep 
designs to make Charley Taylor a fi:«quenter of his 
house. If only he were there every night, with his 
bright wit and merry songs, the Ten Bells would 
become the rendezvous of the village, and Mr. Swift's 
fortune be made. But Charley, though a clever work- 
man, a dutiful son, and a kind brother, was not one 
of those who had " the word of God abiding in him," 
and was not wise enough to see the snare which was 
laid to catch him. Mr. Swift was only a make- 
believe sportsman. He would frequently pass by the 
smithy with his dog and gun, ostensibly in pursuit of 
game, but really on the look out for favourable 
opportunities of setting forth the grand doings of his 
liouse. He had now his way with most of the simple 
villagers, gaining the epithet of " a jolly good fellow." 
Instead of the cold indifference with which they treated 
his innovations at first, now he was made welcome to 
their homes, invited to their tables, and even became 
familiarly acquainted with family affairs. In his in- 
tercourse with the yOung blacksmith he had learned 
the fact that he was on the eve of his majority, when 
he was to become the possessor of a small legacy, left 
him some years ago by his grandfather. He had 
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even discovered the day on which. Charley was to pass 
bis door on his way to the neighbouring town to 
receive it. There was one litde secret of his, however, 
that Mr. Swift had failed to discover. It was long- 
before he came to the Ten Bells that Charley fell in 
love with Ellen Grey. "Pretty Nelly," as she was 
generally called, lived with her parents in a cottage 
by the poplar trees. Her father was one of those 
men who boasted of doing no harm, and paying every- 
one their due ; and yet he neglected to provide for his 
own house, and left his unfortunate, noble wife and 
young daughter to " stitch, stitch," at the gloving^ 
nearly always twelve, and sometimes sixteen hours 
out of the twenty -four, to keep the wolf from the door. 
It was evident to all but her worthless husband that 
Mrs. Grey's candle was burning at both ends ; and it 
was with poor Mrs. Grey as with thousands more who 
are brought to an untimely death by the neglect and 
cruelty of those bold men who dare to lie at God's 
altar. There sit the mother and daughter at a little 
round table, with a basket upon it containing made 
and unmade kid gloves. They are not one bit alike. 
The mother has dark lustrous eyes and raven hair ; 
very pale and thin. The daughter, fresh and fair, 
with small features and golden hair. Beside the 
basket stands a fuchsia, a rare plant in those days, 
and as this is not the first flower by a good many that 
Charley has brought as presents to Kellie, the mother 
looks grave, and asks if Charley has ever spoken to 
her of love. 
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*'No more, mother, than what jou hear. What 
makes you ask such a qnestion ? " 

'' Because I feel uncomfortable, dear. I know that 
from a child Charley has always behaved like a gooi 
and kind brother to you; but you are a child no 
longer, and he himself must be seventeen or eighteen 
I didn't take any notice when John was at home, as 
they ofben went out together, but he comes just tk 
same as ever. I am afraid the neighbours will begin 
to talk, yet I can't see how I am to forbid his cornxng, 
because he has continued doiog so from a boy ; and 
if, on the other hand, he still comes, I fear his &tlier 
may think me to blame. I wish I could see a way 
out of the difficulty." 

Mrs. Grey soon had her wish, for Charley came 
whistling up the path, giving a tap on the window as 
he passed on and entered the door. Nelly thought 
fit to make herself scarce, and left her mother to en- 
tertain Charley alone. He soon began to tell lii^ 
errand in his own jocose fashion, by saying, " The 
cat's out of the bag, Mrs. Grey." 

"What cat, Charley?" 

"Now, don't you take on to be blind. ' - 1 have just 
beeu telling father that he must have seen that I lored 
your Nellie ever since we went gathering buttercnps 
and daisies together." 

•* What did your father say p " 

" Why, he said we were two silly young creatures^ 
and must wait, certainly till I come into possession oi 
my legacy, that I may have something more than 
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bare walls to bring my wife to. Father doesn'f, 
approve of young folks marrying before they have 
eoniething to marry upon." 

*' You know your father is quite right. Did he say 
whether he should speak to me on the subject ?" 

*' Yes ; he is going to invite you to our house to tea. 
Mind and say the right thing for us, won't you ? Oh, 
how nice it will be to have a mother again ; neither 
you or Nellie shall ever make another glove, that you 
shan't. I must run now. Tell Nellie I shall be here 
again this evening. Good bye, Mrs. Grey." 

Well, the parents said and did the right thing, 
for they gave their consent to the courtship ; and as 
Nelly knew very little of domestic affairs, it was 
decided for her to go and live as servant with a lady 
visiting in the village, who had taken a fancy for her, 
and would give her a good training in household 
cluties, and her mother would take an apprentice to 
:fill her place at home. It was further settled for 
Charley to visit Nellie at her new home in a pretty 
watering-place ten miles distant, where she lived con- 
tentedly, giving satisfaction to her kind mistress, and 
gaining that experience in household management that 
is so very necessary for every woman to be weU versed 
in before she takes upon herself the responsible duties 
of the head of a family. Nellie counted the months as 
they passed by, knowing that each one brought her 
nearer the time she hoped to be brought back to her 
native village a happy bride, to spend' her life with 
those she had loved and played with in her childhood. 
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Thus for a while we leave her dreaming her brighb 
dreams ; iihe last she ever had, poor child, for when, 
she did return it was to follow her good mother to the 
grave, and her friend was gone to other scenes far 
over the sea. But I am anticipating. 

Now I must return to Charley. The long wished 
^or day came, and he, in company with his father, 
sets o£E in high spirits to receive the before-mentioned 
legacy. He has to pass by the door of the Ten 
Bells on his way to the town. Keener than ever 
was the sportsman in pursuit of his game that day,, 
but not in the fields. Oh no ! his prey lay nearer 
home. 

The office of the lawyer is reached, the documents 
are signed, and the money which the young man. 
intends shall be his stepping-stone in life is safely- 
secured in his pocket. The watchful farther stood by 
meanwhile to see that all was right, and so far all was 
right ; but, alas ! ere a few short hours had passed, his 
bright and hopeful prospects were cruelly exchanged 
for bitter heart-burnings and crushing sorrow. Such, 
sorrow as brought the grey hairs of the already- 
chastened parent to the grave. His father, havings 
business in the city remained behind, while Charley, 
loaded with presents for his Kttle brothers and sisters, 
and building all manner of bright castles in the air, 
bent his steps homeward aJone. As he passed the 
gate of the Ten Bells Mr. Swift came out to meet 
him. 

''Come, come, Charley," ho exclaimed, **youaro 
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not going to pass my honse in that way, withont 
giving us all the chance to wish yon joy. The best 
in my honse shall be yours to-day." 

'^ No, thank you, Mr. Swifb ; I can't come in to-day. 
I have too much business to transact at home to loiter 
on the way." 

'* Nonsense, man. Your business will wait, and it 
is not every day we can drink the health of a man 
with a fortune; you must come in, for just one glass 
of the best. I won't ask you to stop." So the wily 
tempter pleaded, until he saw his prey wavering, and 
he was at last persuaded to '' come in for just one 
glass, and no more." 

Would that some Christian friend could have 
been near at that moment to whisper in the poor 
beguiled fellow's ear, — " My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not." 

When Charley entered the Inn parlour, he found 
it full of his friends and acquaintances. They all 
received him with cordial greetings and pleasant con- 
versation, and much banter was carried on as well as 
flattering good wishes, mingled with the healths 
drunk, that without being uncourteous Charley could 
not run away directly. He sat on, becoming every 
minute so excited, that at last he knew not where he 
was, or what he did. His money, only so recently 
put in his pockety was being scattered hopelessly in 
every direction. At this moment a recruiting sergeant 
entered, and no sooner had his eye rested on the 

muscular form of the young blacksmith, than he de- 
J) 
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termined to enlist him, whicli in his present helpless 
condition was a very easy thing to do. 

Who shall describe Charley's deep hnmility and 
despair when he awoke to conscionsness, to find his 
money all gone, and the colours of the recruit flying 
in his cap ! All his hopes were nipped in the bnd ; 
he was disgraced in the eyes of his friends and 
acquaintances ; and, worst of all, he had lost his 
i^ther's and Nellie's confidence. He would not be 
bought off; he was too proud for that. No, he would 
go away from all that surrounded him ; the sooner 
the better. And so he went. Poor Nellie's heart 
died within her when she saw the rueful countenance 
of a messenger instead of the joyous face of her 
expected lover ; and when she could take in the sad 
tidings that Charley was the victim of a base, design- 
ing man, who cared not how many hearts were 
breaking so that he could attain his selfish ends, her 
grief and indignation knew no bounds, and it ended 
in almost hopeless despair. 

Once more we must visit Charley, and where shall 
we look for him now P The once bright, light-hearted 
youth, who was always singing at the forge, is now 
lying in the cold damp jail, awaiting his trial as 
a deserter from his regiment! Scarcely had his 
sorrowing &mily dried their tears after the cruel 
separation when this sad news was brought them, and 
it was worse than the first. What could they do ? 
What would the sentence be P Would it be the lash, 
imprisonment, or c. j^ital punishment P In their des- 
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pair ibe father thonglit eagerly of sometliiiig to do for 

Ills son ; lie determined to appeal to Colonel C, an 

old gentleman living in the village, who took a lively 

interest in the blacksmith and his family, and had 

ofien langhingly said, — " Mr. Taylor, yon had better 

let me get that son of yonrs into my regiment ; he 

wonld make his way there.** To which the father 

wonld reply, — " No ; our good king mnst do without 

my lad. I can*t spare him, so don*t be putting it 

into his head. Colonel." Little did he dream of what 

would eventually take place. The good Colonel 

exerted himself, and by all the means in his power 

gained the interest of those who were concerned on 

Charley's behalf. The poor old father, bowed with 

sorrow yet noble in heart, full of love for his erring 

child, mounted a steed and rode in such anxious haste 

as to grudge almost the necessary rest for the horse, 

proceeded on a journey of seventy miles, to carry the 

prayers for pardon, and the proo& of his former 

good character to those who sat in judgment on his son. 

^' Shall I be in time,'* he often thought to himself 

as he travelled on. " Oh, my boy ; would that yoa 

had died, rather than have come to this." He was 

in time, and not only in time, but successfuL 

Charley's sentence was light, thanks to his noble 

father's devotion ; only a few month's imprisonment 

and a caution. But what of his ibther P Slowly and 

sadly he wends his way home ; at his door he is lifted 

^m the horse and carried to his bed, crashed and 

shattered in body and spirit. 
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One last look let tis take at Charley. Qe is stand* 
ing in the old familiar village street, dressed in the 
fall regimentals of a horse soldier. Old and yonng 
are pressing ronnd him to take a long, a last fareweU, 
and to say " God bless yon." His regiment is ordered 
abroad, and he is come home to take leave of all hia 
friends. Bnt he seems as thongh he conld not go, 
and onr last sight of him is as he turns and waves his 
plnmed cap high in the air. 

Charley Taylor's last -words as he left the land of 
his birth were, — "I have looked npon my native 
village for the last time. I shall never live to come 
back again. I will try to do my dnty as a soldier, 
but all the snnshine is gone ont of my life, and the 
worst of it all is, the conscionsness of having brought 
it npon myself by my own folly." Favorable reports 
came from time to time to cheer the hearts of his 
friends, assuring them that he had gained the esteem 
of both officers and men. After a few years of faith* 
ful service he died from the effects of the Indian 
climate. Naturally enough the question arises, '' And 
what became of Nellie ? " Long after good Mrs. 
Qrey had entered into rest, and time had somewhat 
healed the wound so rudely made in poor Nellie's 
Heart, to please her friends she married, and for soma 
time lived in Woodside. Sad to relate, her husband 
became a frequenter of the Ten Bells, and left his 
poor wife to do what her poor mother had done before 
her, "stitch, stitch," day and night, to earn the 
means of support, whilst he was putting the money 
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into the landlord's till that should have put bread 
in the cupboard for his vnfe and son. Worse still ; 
*when this boy was very young, his reckless father 
would take him with him, and that was the beginning 
of a profligate life. Happily the father reformed, and 
became a respectable member of society, and I believe 
a Christian ; but not in time to save his son from 
wallowing in the mire of drunkenness, as to this day 
he seems so fast bonnd by the cords of early habit, that 
it seems more than probable he will sink into a drunk- 
ard's grave, unless grace prevents, which I pray it may. 

Not many months ago I saw his broken-hearted 
mother, once the pride of our village. She could not 
speak to me without tears, for the sight of me awoke 
in her memory the blasted hopes of her youth ; and 
mine flowed in unison as I thought of the crushing 
fiorrow that followed in the wake of that one glass, to 
say nothing of the untimely death of the light-hearted 
and aflectionate Charley. 

Need anything, or indeed we might say, can any- 
thing be added to make this true tale more impressive ? 
May it be very useful in causing those in the midst of 
like temptation to pause and consider what may be 
the end, if they yield even in so small a matter as 
taking " only one glass." 

Ponder the words of the wise man when he says, 
" Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth the colour in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright ; at the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder." 
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"Every wise woman bnildeth her honse: bnt tlie foolish, 
placketh it down with her hands." — Faotesbs ziv. 1. 



DEAR reader, if you had lived in our village forty^ 
or fifty years ago, everybody there would have- 
known you, and all your concerns would have beeiL 
freely discussed. Believe me, when I tell you, that 
our family were not different to their neighbours in 
this respect, as these melancholy recollections of min& 
will shew. 

When I was a girl in pinafores, one of my brothers 
set our tongues agoing^ as we sat round the supper 
table, by telling us that Farmer Perry's carter had 
married Farmer Goode's dairy-maid, and that they 
were living at Granny Chandler's. As the bride was 
a stranger to us women folk, we were very inquisitivo, 
and plied my brothers with sundry questions ; such 
as, "Had they seen her?" "Was she good look* 
ing?"&c. 

My father waited until there was a lull in th& 
gossip, and then remarked, " It is a bad beginning. 
Dan should have prepared his dwelling before marry* 
ing his wife, and then have brought her home in good 
husbandly fashion, to have begun their wedded lif& 
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under tHeir own roof. Snch unwise beginnings sel- 
dom end well." Doubtless my father thought it a 
&YOurable opportunity of setting before us the ex- 
treme folly of "marrying in haste, to repent at 
leisure," for he farther remarked, " They should have 
waited another year or two, till they had got things 
comfortable round them, and a few pounds laid by 
for rainy days ; for they will come, sooner or later, 
and it is astonishing what a deal of fancied love these 
damp days cool down. Young people would save 
themselves life-long misery and poverty, if they would 
but use their common sense;" and waxing warm 
with his subject, he continued, " My lads, be advised 
by me — first prepare the nest, next bring home your 
mate ; and let her be one of Solomon's wise women, 
who knows how to keep it so warm and bright that 
when tempted to seek enjoyment elsewhere, you can 
answer by singing, 'Home, sweet home, for me.' 
And now, my girls, my advice to you is, never listen 
to the proposals of a gambler or drunkard, however 
good his position might be ; and when you have good 
sober husbands, mind and keep them so, by a clean 
hearth, cheerful countenance, and pleasant words. K 
it wasn't for the thriftless, dirty, scolding wives, one- 
half of the publicans would have to shut up shop." 

As no one made answer, I suppose we all thought 
more. I was, as I have said before, only a girl in 
pinafores, so you won't be surprised at the unwise 
conclusion I arrived at. I fancied my father had 
overshot the mark, and that it was not so much the 
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WQmen^s &Tilt after all; for didn't I know two or 
three good wives wbo had dreadfoll j dmnken hns- 
bands. I am a woman of grey hairs now, and I not 
only endorse every word my dear father said, but I 
go farther, for I believe if yon trace the histories of 
those men who are a disgrace to their kind, yon will 
find in many instances that their parental homes were 
so miserable and loveless, that they were fain to torn 
to the pnblic-honse and its associates for enjoyment 
and companionship. It stands to reason that habits 
early formed grow so strong in manbood that nothing 
short of Divine strength can enable snch poor slaves 
to free themselves. 

We were soon gratified with a sight of the bride. 
My father, having a small cottage to let, Dan and his 
wife came to make enqniries abont it. It was evident 
that they were not only provisionless, bnt nneqnally 
yoked. The bridegroom was a qniet^ harmless, good- 
natured fellow; needing a wife that conld govern 
herself, and him too, without seeming to do it. If he 
had been thus blessed, I believe he would have lived 
and died a good and respectable member of socieiy. 
His wife, with many good qualities, was too easily 
led to withstand temptation, therefore she feU into 
sin, and in falling dragged her poor weak-minded 
husband down with her. But to my story. They 
took the cottage, and Mrs. Dan went out into the 
fields to work, and by making a little extra haste she 
managed to get home in time to h'ght a fire before 
ber Husband returned. By borrowing a saucepan of 
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one neighbonr, and a fiyingpan of anotHer, she con- 
trived to get snpper in tolerable comfort. And when 
she went out washing or charing, by going an hour 
earlier in the morning, she conld stiU make ready for 
her husband's home coming. In these early days of 
wedded life, her employers and neighbonrs were well 
repaid for any kindness they showed her, for who so 
ready to help in sickness and trouble as Mrs. Dan. 
Being fearless and strong, she conld do many things 
that distressed relatives were unable to do, for however 
bad the case was, she never screamed or fainted, and 
by her self-possession and kindness she was a valaable 
nurse in our village sick-rooms. 

Theu* slender stock of furniture increased, and 
their wardrobe too getting replenished, they seemed 
in a fair way of rising in the world. They had even 
got on so far as frequently to go on a Sunday evening 
to a Methodist meeting in the city, when, lo ! a cloud 
came over this fair prospect that deepened into the 
blackest night ! 

A washer and ironer was wanted at the Ten Bells ; 
the wages offered were good, and in an evil hour 
Mrs. Dan accepted it. Her former friends shook 
their heads — and not without reason. For a short 
time she came home as usual to make things comfort- 
able ; but, after a while, she forgot to do so. Poor 
Dan would take refuge in the blacksmith's shop, and 
eat his comfortless supper on a disused anvil the best 
way he could. In the summer he could manage 
pretty well, but in the winter, when the shop was 
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dosed, he must either tarn into his nnmade bed or go 
to the public-honse to wait for his wife, for somehow 
the washing and ironing took longer than formerly. 
At length he choose the latter, and at first he would 
sit apart &om the rest, as the sots said, '* as thon^h. 
he belonged to nobodj." As time went on, tho 
gossips made quite free with Mrs. Dan's character as 
a married woman. Yon will not be surprised to hear 
that her home dnties were neglected; chapel going 
gave place to sitting on the ale-bench; and it soon 
became evident that she drank more of what was 
called " home-brewed " than was good for her health 
or respectability. 

I will here say that, however bad the moral state 
of onr village was np to this period, a drnnken woman 
was unknown. I well recollect some years before a 
tramp was found in a state of intoxication, lying on a 
heap of stones. The cry was raised, " Come and see 
a drunken woman." She narrowly escaped a duck- 
ing in the horse-pond. 

Time brings changes. I had been for some time 
away from my native village, but was now returned^ 
and had taken up my abode with an aunt of mine. 
Amongst other things she told me that Mrs. Dan had 
a little boy ; but that, instead of the dear little fellow 
binding her to her home, it was piteous to see how 
shamefully she neglected both her husband and child. 

In a few days I made the acquaintance of this little 
boy of four summers. A beautiful child he was, with 
eyes as blue as the summer sky, soft fi^ir curls, rosy 
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cheeks, and prattliiig tongne. Ob, how some bereaved 
mother would have prized such a treasure, and wonld 
have esteemed it one of life's greatest pleasures to 
have made its young life as happj and joyous bb 
possible; but not so with this unnatural mother. 
She would neglect her child day after day to gratify 
her unhallowed passions. One afternoon, as summer 
was drawing to a close, my aunt and I were quietly 
sitting at work, when we became aware of children at 
play under our garden wall. I could not resist going 
to have a peep at them, and amongst them I espied 
Mrs. Dan's little one. As we put our sewing away 
to get tea, the merry laughter ceased, and we thought 
aU the little ones were gone; but just as it was 
getting dusk, WB heard a loud sobbing. I stepped 
out to see what was the matter, and lo ! there was 
little Joey crouched under the wall crying piteously* 
In answer to my "What's the matter, dear?" he 
said, " Mammy isn't come home, and I's afraid of the 
dark." 

" Don't cry, dear ; I will be back in a minute." I 
quickly told my aunt poor Joey's case. She was 
Borry for the child, but reasoned, "If we begin to- 
take him in it will only lead to his mother's staying 
out more than ever, knowing the child would find a> 
shelter with us." 

Seeing me troubled, for he began crying again, she* 
bade me go over to the cottage, and see if anyone had 
come home. Joey and I started ofP, but the cottage 
was dark ; there was no help for it bnt to take him 
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home "with me. It was necessary to use plenty of 
rsoap and water before presenting him to my annt, 
who murmured as she kissed him, " What a pity sach 
a. good-for-nothing mother shonld have snch a child." 

Joey soon made himself at home, ate piece after 
piece of bread and batter, nursed the cat, and prattled 
^way without once asking for mammy. By and by 
he began to nod, and we to be anxious for his mother's 
return. Half-past nine came, an hour thought late 
to be up in those days of early rising. It ended in 
his being bundled up and taken to bed with ns. 
About midnight we were disturbed by someone knock- 
ing at our door. It was Joey's parents asking us if 
we knew anything of him. We told them how it 
was he came to be with us, and that he had better 
stay where he was till morning. Soon after break- 
fast I took him to his mother. Before leaving us, he 
kissed aunt, and said, ''Me soon come again;" and 
so he did, for his mother stayed out more and more^ 
and it seemed as though we should have to keep the 
little fellow, when the angel of death checked, for a 
time, this state of things. 

My aunt informed me one morning that she had 
seen Joey and his father go down the village street, 
and that she thought Dan was ill, for " he walked 
slowly and looked like a ghost." She knew his wife 
was gone out, she had seen her pass some time before. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
Joey walked into my aunt's house, leading his father, 
who looked alarmingly ill. The poor man sank into 
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a chair, and gasped ont, '' I am so ill. I asked my 
"wife to make haste home, but she isn't come. I have 
been waiting abont for ever so long, and I am sinking- 
fop the want of something. Would yon mind, Miss 
H., going over to Hght a fire, and get me a cnp of 
tea P " As he spoke he handed me the key of the 
door. My annt, alarmed at his looks, interposed : 
" Yon shall have a cup of tea here ;" then turning to 
me she said, " Now, H. shall go and light the fire." 

I wisely took wood, candles, &c., not knowing whera 
to find them in his house. Joey stayed to run for 
help, if needed. It took me some time to make the 
wretched kitchen anything like comfortable, and th& 
bed-room was miserable indeed. I wondered poor 
Dan didn't prefer turning in with his horses, for then 
he would have had the luxury of clean straw. After 
doing what I could I went back and led the poor 
creature to what might have been a happy home but 
for the Ten Bells, and such like places. Dan sat 
looking into the fire for a few moments ; then turning 
to me with such a grateful look said, — " If you are 
ever ill I would run ten miles to fetch a doctor, if I 
couldn't find one nearer." The thought that he may 
never run again seemed to strike him, for he exclaimed,. 
"Oh, I may never get weU! What shall I do?'^ 
With a look of agonising despair he turned this way 
and that way, as though he would flee from death. I 
oonld not tell what to do or say to comfort him, so I 
asked him if I might read a chapter out of the Bible» 
He said " Yes," and pointed to where I should find 
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one. I read the fifteentli of St. Lake's Gospel. Ho 
grew more calm, and then I repeated the publican's 
prayer, — " God be merciful to me a sinner," and tried 
to persuade him to offer it up for Himself. He did 
not exactly refuse, yet I don't think he once cried for 
mercy. His ejaculations and wild looks told of dark 
despair. I wished to call in a neighbour, but he 
begged me not to do ; neither would he go to bed. 

At length in staggered his wife, threw down a 
bundle of dirty clothes, and looked from one to the 
other without saying a word. Her suffering husband 
groaned out, " Oh, Missus, how could you stay out so 
long, when you knew how ill I was ? Miss H. was 
kind enough to come and light the fire, while her 
aunt gave me a cup of tea, and the good lady has got 
Joey with her now." 

I think the sight of her poor husband sobered her a 
little, for a shade of remorse passed over her &,ce. 
After she had drank a cup of tea, we made arrange- 
ments for getting Dan's club doctor to see him. I 
then bade them good night, and went home. This 
took place on the "Wednesday. Dan grew no better. 
On Saturday he wrapped up the best way he could, 
for it was bitterly cold, and went with his wife to the 
city, hoping that by accompanying her he should get 
her home early. Instead of doing so, she kept him 
waiting in the parlour of a public house, hour after 
hour, to the disgust of the company, for his deathly 
countenance spoilt their mirth. On Sunday morning 
"Or. Edwards came and bled him, left instructions tpj 
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nurse hiin well, but said nothing of the near approacli 
of death. Some ungodly companions came to keep 
them company, and thus passed away the last Sabbath 
of Dan's life. At that time there was no minister or 
service of any sort conducted in the village, so that 
the poor man had no Christian friend to visit him, and 
I being then ignorant of the way of salvation, though 
striving to do right as far as I had light, was not able 
to help him much. 

Early on Monday morning Mrs. Dan rushed over 
to our house, saying " her husband refused to take 
anything from her hands, declaring she had killed 
him." She asked me to come over, and see if he 
would take what I offered him. She thought he must 
be going out of his mind. I did so, and persuaded 
him to eat something ; and getting him to lie quiet, 
he lay still for several hours. In the afternoon, as we 
were waiting and watching for the doctor, and laying 
our plans for sitting up with him through the night, 
we heard a noise, and in a moment down the stairs 
came Dan, partially dressed, dragging some clothes 
after him, wildly crying he must go away. With 
some difiiculty we got him into a chair ; he bade us 
draw back the window curtain, that he might look 
away from his home and wretchedness. Who can 
depict the agony of the poor creature as he for the 
last time gazed on nature P Even his dear little child 
failed to attract his notice. At length, without speak* 
ing, he rose and went upstairs again, fell on the bed 
just as he was, turned his fiice to the wall, and when 
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his wife or friends went near liim he waved his hand, 
and bade them go away. Whether it was remorse of 
conscience, or whether palsied by fear, I know not ; 
bat his wife at length laid herself down by his side 
almost motionless, and in this state she remained for 
some time. He wonld constantly move his hand, 
telling the evil spirits to go away and not come for 
him. At midnight he passed into eternity without 
once speaking to his wife. In fact *'he died and gave 
no sign." Others came to perform the last sad offices, 
while I went home, not to sleep, bat to toss and tarn 
upon my bed, repeating again and again the words of 
the poet, — 

'' Shall I be with the damned oast ont^ 
Or niunbered with the blest ?** 

I had never witnessed such a death-bed before, and I 
pray I never may again. He was buried by the club 
of which he was a member. 

As Mrs. Dan scarcely spoke or noticed anything 
during the first days of her widowhood, it was thought 
she repented. Kind friends came forward and promised 
sufficient employment, on condition that she gave up 
her disreputable connections. Joey was put to school^ 
and for a time she promised fairly ; but by and bye 
she took up with a low youth ; of course her friends 
remonstrated, but all in vain. She removed into the 
dty, and was lost sight of. A year or two passed, 
and I had left my native village, for death had taken 
my aunt to her eternal rest, and I had to seek a home 
among strangers. One day walking up a back street. 
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I saw some ragged boys playing in tlie gutter; in a 
minute I felt Bomeone pnliing the comer of my aliawl. 
Turning quickly round, to my aBtanisbment I recog- 
nised my village pet, Joey. Bursting into tears, he 
asked me to take ^lim home with ma Ainu I I had no 
hometo takehim to; ho we mingled our tears together, 
regardless of passers by. To escape ^rther notice, I 
took his hand, and askiog him to show me where his 
mother lived, went with him. Am we were walking, 
he volontarily told me his mother was living with a 
man, giving his name. It was clear the boy knew of 
hia mother's degradation. He led me to a miserable 
dwelling in a court, and opening the door introduced 
me to his mother, who was surrounded by doabtf al- 
locking women. I felt very awkward, and she looked 
astonished at my sudden appearance. I^ot knowing 
what to say, she blnrtod out, — "It's a pity. Miss H., 
Joey can't live with yon altogether; he is always 
talking about you." I thought bo too, and would 
have taken him away there and then if circnmBtances 
would have permitted my taking the step. Not liking 
to remain in such questionable company, I kissed my 
pet, despite his dirty face, gave him a remembrancer of 
me, and tore myself away. We never met again. 

If yon ask why I did not recommend him to tho 
care of some Scripture-reader or Bible-woman, 
t«ll yoa becauBe there were no such valuable p 
in our city then; bat, thank the Lord, there are i 

I was highly favoured in finding a home in a 
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tian family, where I spent some liapp j years in helping 
an almost invalided mother to take care of her three 
little boys. Often as I tucked them in their cosy cots, 
and gave them the good-night kiss, my thoughts 
"would fly back to the time when I did the same for my 
blue-eyed pet. Being once pressed hard for a story, 
I told those well-cared-f or children little Joey's sad 
history, the recital of which brought tears into their 
bright eyes, and promises of what they would share 
with him if he ever came to their beautiful home. Oh, 
how many dear children there are left to play in the 
gutter, and struggle through misery and wretchedness 
into a prison reformatory, or, like dear Joey, run 
away to sea, and perish in the deep waters before 
arriving at manhood ; and, alas, how many poor men 
are there like Dan, dragged down to fill a drunkard's 
grave before they reach their thirty-fifth birtitiday, all 
through the wife and mother neglecting to see well to 
the ways of her household, and honouring her Id^ker 
by walking in the paths of sobriety and chastity. 

It is a solemn thing to trifle with the Lord's long- 
snflering mercy, and so Mrs. Dan found it. Her 
downward course was rapid and short; the onco 
strong woman became feeble, and could not have done 
a day's work, however anxious friends may have been 
to help her to one. Through disease and filth she 
became an object of disgust, and the wicked bad man 
she had been living with left her to her misery. In 
the time of health and strength she turned away from 
"Hose who would have stood by her in sicknesSi and 
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now sHe looked in vain to her companions in sin for 
help. At length she f onnd shelter with a relative, 
and there she soon died as she had lived, " without 
God and without hope." Hear again what the wise 
n:ian saith: "A virtnons woman is a crown to her 
husband : but she that maketh ashamed is as rotten- 
ness in his bones." (Prov. xiL 4.) Let such a life 
and such a death teach its own solemn lesson. 
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" Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it 
18 in the power of thine hand to do it." 

" The liberal eoul shall be made fat : and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself." 



H 



OW beantif al and true are the words of the -wise 
man which I have just quoted. What a blessed 
change would pass over this sorrow-stricken earth, if 
every individual tried to sow the seeds of love and 
kindness, aud who can tell what the harvest would be ? 
I know that this principle, carried out by our village 
straw bonnet maker, was salvation to herself and 
£sunily, as I will endeavour to show you by the foU 
lowing story. 

I lived once wiih my Grandmother Wright, who, 
although she had passed her threescore years and ten, 
was hale and energetic, and whatever she took in 
hand " did it with her might." A peaceable woman 
was "Dame Wright," as she was invariably called by 
the villagers, and, as a rule, lived in love and charity 
with her neighbours ; but there were a few persons,, 
However, she heartily wished were not in Woodside, 
namely, the publican and stepmothers, averring, as a 
reason, that they were at the bottom of much of the- 
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misery, wretchedness, and sin that, like a flood, over- 
whelmed some Heretofore liappy fiunilies. 

One Good Friday, long ago, a neighbonr, Mr. Wil- 
liams, called, begging my grandmother to help him 
ont of a great dilemma, for his daughter, Naomi, a 
young girl of seventeen, had quarrelled with her step- 
mother (which was nothing new) and had run oft 
into the fields, where she was met by Mr. Swift, the 
landlord of the Ten Bells, and he had hired her for 
his servant, there and then. ''If she goes," con- 
tinned the distressed father, '*her ruin is certain; 
what to do with her I don't know. I never knew a 
'girl so stubborn ; the more you talk to her the worse 
she gets ; and as for beating, why I beat her the other 
•day till I fairly cried, and she wouldn't budge an 
inch. I threw the stick away at last, and carried her 
into her bedroom, and shut her up for a week. It 
-was all of no use, dame, none at all." 

"Do yon ever try good words?" asked grand- 
mother sharply, with something like anger sparkling 
in her grey eyes. 

" Good words and bad words are all alike lost upon 
lier. I can assure yon I should be glad enough for 
her to go to service, for what with her crying and my 
wife scolding, I am almost worried out of my life. 
But it is her going to the Ten Bells troubles me so 
mnch, well knowing what the end will be. I thought 
jon might persuade her for her good. I think yon 
might have some influence with her, for I heard her 
-say yesterday she wished you would have her in 
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place of Betsy Jones, who, I hear, is leaving yon to 
go to the Hall. I don't care for wages, her food is 
as mnch as she is worth." 

" My place won't do for her, poor thing. I can't 
lodge her, yon know ; and it is my opinion it wonld 
be better for her to come away altogether, and the 
sooner the better. Is she np in the fields now P " 

*' Oh no, dame ; she came in for her clothes, and 
my wife tnmed the key npon her, and sent for me. 
I left her in her bedroom, crying and vowing that 
she will never taste bit or drop in the honse, as long 
as my wife is there. Yon see she compels me to pnt 
her ont of my honse. Of conrse my wife can't go,, 
for she is a good wife, there is no denying it ; bnt for 
all that, if I conld have foreseen all this wrangling- 
and jangling, I wonld have waited till Naomi had 
been capable of taking a situation. I am snre it wonld 
have been better for ns all." 

" Yes, indeed," replied grandmother with asperity, 
^< if men mnst marry the second time, it wonld save a 
world of trouble to wait till the children were settled 
ont from home, or they married a good mother for 
the children, as well as a good wife. Methinks it 
wonld be wise, on the woman's part, to count the 
cost before taking npon herself the difficult task of 
governing a household ; for if it takes much love and 
wisdom to make a good, kind mother, a stepmother 
needs a double meaaure of love, patience, and for- 
bearance, to win the affections of stepchildren, and 
keep the peace. I don't blame your wife for lacking 
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these qnalifications, for she can't help her hard natxire. 
What I blame her for was attempting to do what she 
very well knew she could not. But enongh of that ; 
regrets are worse than nseless now ; the question is, 
how shall we set about mending matters ? " 

" That is just it, dame ; I wish we could hit upon 
some plan. I am sorry to my heart for the naughiy 
girl, for she is my own child, and I used to think 
there was the making of a good woman in her ; and 
perhaps there is, if she was with some one who knew 
how to manage her.** 

Dear old grandmother walked to and fix) the kitchen 
in deep thought, then coming up to Mr. Williams, said 
with deep solemnity, " The body and soul of tliis 
daughter of yours is in great peril ; we must leave 
no stone unturned to defeat that wicked man of his 
purpose. To the Ten Bells she shall not go, if I can 
help it. If it comes to that, I should prefer her going 
to prison, and serving her time there, and so would 
you, I am sure. Now I think of it, Hetty tells me 
that Mrs. Cox, the straw bonnet maker, purposes 
Bending her Lottie to the new school, and if so, she 
will want some one to help her with the house work. 
You know what a clean, thrifty housekeeper she is ; 
very strict and particular, it is true, but none the less 
kind. If she could be prevailed on to give her a trial 
tUl Michaelmas, by that time she will have had saffi- 
oient training to take an under place, like Lizzie. 
Shall I ask Mrs. Cox ? " 

'* Oh, yes ; and please tell her I don't care for 
wages." 
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**Yerj well; I will go at onoe, and wbetber sao- 
oessM or not, I will oome up to your honse and talk 
to NaomL" 

As soon as the grateful faUier had left the honse^ 
• grandmother called her daughter to get her bonnet 
and scarlet doak, &a, and as she never went oat 
alone, I receiyed orders to go with her. I seem to 
see her now thns equipped, holding her black-thom 
walking stick, which was her constant companion. 
Off we started for Vine Cottage ; there we f onnd the 
good woman sitting hy the window, and on a deal 
tabic were several large coal-scnttle straw bonnets, 
both trimmed and nntrimmed, and Lottie, my phiy- 
mate, sitting on a three-legged stool ripping one 
apart. The cottage was as clean as hands conld 
make it: the mahogany dining table, with twisted 
legs ; the tea table that stood in one comer, and the 
eight-day dock in another ; the dresser, with rows of 
willow-pattern ware and jngs of different colours 
and devices, to the brown, straight-backed chairs, 
looked as though there was no stint of elbow-grease 
in the polishing ; the fire-place — ^I never see such a 
number of bright things about fire-places now-a-days 
— it was large and open, with two short benches in 
each comer for the children ; a few bricks in the 
centre, into which was fixed a grate, with bright up- 
rights, finished at the top with bright knobs and hrigTU 
bars ; a bright copper tea kettle dangled from a sway 
over a cheerful fire ; there were shelves for the salt 
box, tinder box (no lucifers then), iron candlesticks. 
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Ac. A flitcb of bacon to keep them company, a hrigM 
fender, and a bit of a poker for every-day nse. The 
best fire-irons figured over the mantle-piece, to glitter 
amidst brass candlesticks and numerous other articles. 
I mention all these things to sliow that the worthy 
wife and mother possessed the happy secret of making 
her dwelling a home, not merely a place of shelter. 
Is it anything to be wondered at that our mothers 
and grandmothers turned out more thrifty women 
and fewer slatterns than are turned out of the cottage 
homes of England in the present day ? 

There sat Mrs. Cox as trim as possible, with her 
spotted print dress, large white apron, drab spun silk 
shawl pinned neatly over her shoulders, a cap with full 
border, trimmed with lavender ribbon, hair braided 
behind her ears. She had sharp eyes, a sharp nose, 
her chin was sharp also, and even her voice had a 
sharp ring in it; notwithstanding all this, she pos- 
sessed a heart brim fall of genuine motherly love, 
only she had a peculiar way of showing it. 

She smilingly greeted grandmother, put a chair for 
her accommodation, bade me fetch a stool and sit by 
Lottie, and make myself useful by picking threads 
out of some old plait, remarking, ''I always give 
Hetty something to do when she comes here ; it keeps 
her out of mischief. I suppose, dame, you are come 
to see if her bonnet is done. I assure you I have not 
been able to look at it yet. You see what is here, 
and there are more in the bleaching box. I can't 
stick to it like I could when Lizzie was at home ; the 
consequence is I am behind with my work." 
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" That is just what I thought, Mrs. Cox. It is not 
Hetty's bonnet I am come about ; that can wait. It 
is to ask yon if yon don't want help in the house 
work, and would you mind taking Naomi Williams ? '* 

" Well, dame, I have plenty of work to employ a 
willing girl, especially if I send Lottie to school. It 
is high time she had a little more education, but 
Naomi Williams is the last girl in Woodside I should 
think of haying. I hear she is so stubborn she is 
worse than any donkey ! " 

" Very true, neighbour, but who is most to blame 
for that ? Isn't it that stepmother's endless tongue ? 
I have it on good authority, it is Nag, Nag, ' week in, 
week out.' Such incessant scolding in time would 
sour the sweetest temper, I have not the least doubt." 

" Well, dame, nagging is not my failing. I can 
assure you it is a word and a slap with me, and 
oftener than not the slap comes first, and that my 
children know very well.'* 

" Your children, neighbour, know right well that 
they have a good mother, who punishes them only 
for their good. I wish it was the case with every 
poor child in the place, there would not be the lamen- 
tation and weeping there now is at WiUiams's for 
instance." 

''But what is the matter more than usual up 
there ? " 

Grandmother narrated the sad facts, and again, 
pressed her suit, adding it might save her body and 
soul, again and again repeating, "Oh, do try her, 
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Mrs. Cox ; if it is only for the sake of your old play- 
mate, her poor dead mother." Nervously tapping her 
snufE-box she waited her answer. 

Mrs. Cox gave herself a few swings in her rocking 
chair, evidently turning the matter over in her thoughts. 
Presently her mind is made up in Naomi's favour. 

" Well, I'll try her, and do my best with her till 
Michaelmas." 

"Thank you; thank you, good neighbour. Now 
as you have taken this burden upon you to please me,, 
let me help with her maintenance." 

''Thank you all the same, but I could not take 
anything ; you need not fear but what I shall make 
her earn her bread, and if she is bright she will be no- 
drawback to me, for I can have plenty of work from 
the town house of business, besides my regular village 
work." 

" I wish you would let me do something, just to- 
show how grateful I am," urged grandmother. 

" I really don't desire anything, dame ; but there is 
one thing you could oblige me in. My husband's, 
work lies so &r away, he has to be ofif so early and i» 
so late coming home, he has no time to see to the 
roof of the donkey-house ; and if there should come 
heavy storms, poor Ned would get a drenchiug. If 
you would let your boy Jack thatch it, I have plenty 
of straw for that, I would thank you very much." 

" Yes, that he shall ; and I will get my son to see- 
that he does it properly. And now the thing is settled, 
I will go and fetch NaomL" 
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In a sliort space of time sbe was in the cottage. If 
yon had seen her then, dear reader, you would have 
said, — ^Naomi (meaning pleasant) does not suit that 
girl at all ; Mara (meaning bitter) would be more in 
keeping with that woe-be-gone countenance ; for bit- 
terness and stubbornness were stamped on her very 
plain features. Mrs. Cox accosted her by saying, — 

'^ So you and your stepmother have been falling out 
again, I understand ; and to make matters worse, you 
have hired yourself to that wicked man. What do 
you think will become of you, eh P " 

*' I don't know nor care," was the bitter reply. 

" You will think better of it presently, poor child," 
put in grandmother. " Let me beg of you to listen 
to Mrs. Cox's instructions, and who knows but what 
you will make a bright woman some day. Will you 
give me the shilling, dear, and I will try and get Mr. 
Swift to take it back ; then you will be free of him, 
.and keep so, there's a good child." 

"You can't take it till you've had some tea^ dame, 
and a rest," put in Mrs. Cox. " Let Hetty see you 
:8afe home, then let her come back and take tea with 
us. Six o'clock will be the best time to meet with 
the landlord ; and if I were you, dame, I would take 
Jack, or someone else, as well, in case he should be 
crusty with you." 

" Thank you ; I quite see the necessity of using 
precaution. Grood afternoon." 

I came back in time to hear Mrs. Cox tell Naomi 
to help Lottie to set tea, and take notice where the 
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things were kept. ' She slowly and silently obeyed* 
When all was ready and the tea passed round, Mrs. 
Cox nrged Naomi to help herself to the brown bread 
and batter, or the plnm cake. 

" I don't want any, thank yon." 

" Yes, you do ; it is somewhere in the Bible, if I 
knew where to find it, that those who don't work are 
not to eat ; and it stands to reason that those who 
work must eat. You will have plenty to do here, sa 
you had better begin well by making a good meal." 

Naomi made no answer, and turned her head in the 
direction of a large stand, where the trimmed bonnets 
were arranged. The good woman asked, — " What do 
you think of my handy work ? Don't they look nice ? " 

" Yes, I think that is a pretty one with the purple 
ribbon." 

Mrs. Oox was quick to see her advantage, and im- 
proved it by saying, — " Yes, that is very well for who 
it's for, but it is too old for a young girl like you. A 
neat cottage dunstable, trimmed with primrose satin, 
crossed on the crown and a bow behind, like the one 
I have made for Lizzie, would be just the thing." 

"May I see it?" 

" To-be-sure you can, if you will make haste and 
eat your tea. Just hold your plate for a piece of my 
cake ; thoagh the plums are like parish churches, far 
apart, it's not bad tasted." 

"Would a bonnet like Lizzie's cost much p" asked 
Naomi, with her mouth full of cake. 

"Eight shillings. But then it will last for five 
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years; dnnstables tnm twice, clean twice, and dye 
black at last. Of conrse yon mnst have fresh ribbon 
each time. Now I will promise that if yon will ronse 
np and do yonr best to help in the housework, leaving 
me as free as possible to my business, yon shall have 
the fellow bonnet to Lizzie's for Whitsuntide, and I 
hope by that time that ngly cloud will have left yonr 
&,ce, and a smile have come in its place.'' 

Already the cloud was dispersing, for somehow the 
kind motherly words and actions of Mrs. Cox had 
found their way into that sorrowful and, what her 
stepmother believed to be, callons heart. What a 
mistake! For such a flame of love was at this 
moment kindled in it that many waters conld not 
quench. The good woman little thought what an 
angel of mercy she had received nnder her roof in 
that plain, unlikely-looking girl ; and as the child's 
heart warmed the tears glistened in her eyes, and 
putting her arms ronnd the neck of her new friend, 
said, — " Will yon be my mother P" 

"Yes, that I will, Naomi," said Mrs. Cox; "but 
mind you, I shall expect yon to be a dutiful danghter 
to me." 

Now I mnst turn to Mr. Swift, and the hiring 
business. It was customary in our village to hire 
servants for three, six, or twelve months, as the case 
may be. The master or mistress gave the engaged a 
shilling, the receiving of which bound the servant to 
fulfil the engagement, and in £uling to do so bound 
himself or herself as open to imprisonment^ unless the 
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hirer wonld free the servant by taking back the 
money. Grandmother was anxious to get the disa- 
greeable business over, and was soon on her way to 
the Ten Bells, haviug the afore-mentioned Jack Green 
and myself as escorts. She had a good measure of 
the harmlessness of the dove ; but on this occasion 
displayed much of the wisdom of the serpent. She 
walked up to the landlord, as he stood on his door 
step on the look out for customers. 

" Good day, Mr. Swift ; I am the bearer of some 
money for you, will you please hold out your hand 
for it." She adroitly slipped the coin into his palm, 
adding, " You gave it to Naomi Williams this morning, 
you know for why. I am authorised to say that she 
repents of the bargain ; you have your money, and so 
she is free." 

Mr. Swift's anger blazed forth, and he exclaimed, — 

" What business is it of yours. Dame Wright ? I 
won't have it," throwing down the shilling; "1*11 
have my servant." 

" You won't have Naomi Williams for a servant, 
Mr. Swift ; you can do what you like with the shil- 
ling. My business done, I wish you a good day." 

The landlord's rage again found vent in exclaim- 
ing,— 

''You crafty old woman; what a pity you have 
lived so long ! " 

Turning round to face him, she said,—- 

"It is necessary to be crafty in dealing with a 
deceitful person. If yon had acted in a straight- 
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forward maimer bj going to the hoase, and obtaining 
ber parent's consent, and not have taken advantage 
of the unbappj circumstances to tempt the girl to 
leave her home, there wonld have been no necessitj 
for my interference ; and as to old age, it is an honour 
not likely to fsbU to yonr lot» Mr. Swift, for it is 
written, 'The wicked shall not live out half their 
days'" (which in his case was verified). 

Now we will again turn to Mrs. Cox and Naomi. 
It is Saturday, and the latter has received sundry 
instructions from her new friend, not to leave dirt in 
the comers ; and to rub the furniture — especially the 
mahogany tea table — ^till it was bright enough to 
serve as an occasional looking glass; the brass candle- 
sticks must have no scratches on them; and to be 
very careful to take up the mats and not sweep round 
them, <&c., &o. Whether Naomi could not or would 
not be as careful as her particular mother wished, I 
am unable to say; but any way the good woman 
enforced her instructions with a sharp box or two, not- 
withstanding which something like sunshine sparkled 
in the girl's eyes. Perhaps the promised dunstable had 
something to do with it. I am rather inclined to 
think it had. Day after day it was " try, try again ; " 
and the plan succeeded so well that the reward was 
&irly won, and the much desired bonnet with primrose 
ribbon crowned Naomi's head. In that far-ofT day 
every body tried to get some new clothes for Whit- 
Sunday. Lottie and I happened to get blue gingham 
frocks, blue sashes, white tippets, and bonnets like 
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Naomi. She had a dress of red spotted muslin, and 
sash to match the spots. As a matter of conrse we 
were sent to church, with strict injunctions to bring 
home the text. After dulj admiring ourselves, ofE 
we started in our red, white, and blue dresses, and 
primrose head gear, feeling, I fear, more like strutting 
peacocks than sensible girls, and I must confess that 
all three of us could carry home no more of the text 
or sermon than that it was something about fire. 

Methinks I hear you, my dear reader, saying, — 
" Oh the silly rustics ! '^ But do you in your day and 
generation display more wisdom than to let a bit of 
finery or something else absorb your thoughts when 
in the house of prayer ? In that case you are not one 
whit better for living in this day of light and 
privileges. 

Well, Michaelmas came round, and a suitable place 
was fonnd for the girl who had learnt m her cottage 
home to wash linen, scrub floors, to polish furniture, 
bake bread, cook a plain dinner, patch garments, and 
dam stockiugs ; her very plain but serviceable outfit 
was 'packed up ; the donkey and cart conveyed the 
*' mother" and daughter to Hillfield House, where 
Naomi was engaged to serve for one year, in the 
capacity of kitchen maid. The cook was delighted 
to have a girl so deftly taught, and took pleasure in 
giving her further instruction. From that house 
Naomi came forth a first-rate cook. When her first 
quarter's wages were received, and both "mother" 
and daughter were in a draper's shop, the shopman 
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displayed a material that looked well to tlie eye, bnt 
wbich would neither wash nor wear well. Most prob- 
ably, if alone, Naomi wonld have spent her hard- 
earned wages in what would have looked smart for 
awhile, but would really have been of very little 
service. Here judicious Mrs. Cox stept forward with, 
— " No, no, sir, I cannot let this girl waste her money 
on that flimsy stuff. Please show us some brown 
merinoes, or I have no objection to a bottle green, 
one that will wear well, and turn into the bargain." 

Poor Naomi crushed down strong feelings of dis- 
appointment ; only in the shop though, for every time 
she put on the warm useful dress, she rejoiced in the 
wise choice. I trust some young servant who reads 
this story may be led to speud her money in the same 
sensible manner, instead of frittering it away on use- 
less finery that does not become her. If possible it 
would be a good plan if each time she received her 
wages she would make a point of putting by — ^be it 
ever so small — a sum in the bank; she would not 
miss a shilling or two at a time much, and some day 
or other she would find it very useful either for her- 
self or to help a widowed or invalided parent. In the 
post-office savings bank very small sums can be 
invested. 

Naomi, on Mrs. Cox's suggestion, followed this 
plan, and years after she found the few pounds she 
had thus saved very useful when she settled in life. 

Some two or three years after Naomi had left Mrs. 
Cox to enter her first place of service, a great trial 
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fell Tipoii both "mother" and danghter. It was 
Saturday again. I had finished the portion of house- 
work allotted to me, and as Lottie and I had planned 
a nutting expedition, I went to Vine Cottage to see if 
she had finished hers. Finding she was behind hand, 
I commenced rubbing the noted tea table, when in 
walked Naomi, sitting down exclaimed, — "Where's 
mother ? I have such a bad head and back ache, I 
must go and lie down on the bed." In a little while 
she began to talk incoherently. In our ignorance we 
thought it very funny to hear her say, — " Oh, mother, 
come quick ; send them away," &c. 

Mrs. Cox soon came home &om market, and hear- 
ing something unusual came up stairs to eee what 
was the matter. She stood by the bed a minute, then 
in her quick way divested herself of bonnet, shawl, 
&c., ordered Lottie to run to Granny Chamberlain's 
for a specific herb to make tea with, ordered me home 
at once, and not to come again till sent for ; thinking 
I was not as quick in my movements as I might be, 
she snatched up a chamber towel to cu£E me down 
the stairs. I quickly ran home and told grandmother 
all about it. She went through an orchard, and 
called over a fence to enquire particulars. The good 
woman came to the fence, and calmly said, — " I think, 
dame, Naomi is sickening for small-pox. I have 
given her something to drive it out. As soon as 
James comes he shall go for the doctor." 

"I am very sorry," replied grandmother, **I am 
fidEraid it will be a sad trouble to you, and your chil- 
dren may take it." 
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** Welly dame, I am not afraid ; I did not seek it, sa 
I slian't meet trouble half way, but do my best to 
prevent infection i^preading, and trust to Providence 
to bring us safe through." 

And so it came to pass, the afflicted one recovered 
with a few marks only, and no one else took the 
infection. In due time Naomi was again in service, 
ever feeling a longing to repay her friend in need, 
and the opportunity came ; for fever laid Mrs. Cox on 
a sick bed, and the most careful nursing was needed. 
The good nurse was forthcoming in the girl that at 
one time was thought incapable of receiving or doing 
good. How anxiously she watched by the side of 
the sick bed ; how careful of the husband's comfort, 
and that children should miss mother as little as 
possibla How proud when the doctor gave permis- 
sion to come down stairs ; that was a red letter day 
indeed when Mrs. Cox, for the first time for many 
weeks, was comfortably seated in a borrowed arm- 
chair. If Naomi did assume a little authority as she 
poured out the tea, and bade the children be quiet 
and not plague mother, we must forgive her. Per- 
haps it was the first time in her life she felt tho 
intense pleasure, which every true woman's heart 
longs for, of knowing they are of use in the world. 

I have now come to the end of the first part of my 
story, but the best half is yet to come, which tells, 
not only of the saving of the body, but what is of far 
more importance — ^the salvation of Naomi's soul, and 
through her instrumentality, of Mrs. Cox, and several 
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more. I tmst the work of saving souls is still going 
on, and by people who first through Naomi heard of a 
Saviour's love. Though one or two of the saved ones 
have passed away to heaven, and are resting from 
their labours, a few are left to work on for Jesus, and 
by telling of His love wherever they go, are leading 
lost ones to that dear Saviour who is waiting to 
receive them, and thus they are hoping to leave the 
world all the better for their little service in the 
Master's vineyard, — 

** Give every flying minnte 
Soinetliing to keep in store ; 
Work, for the night is coming, 
When man can work no more.'* 



Mmi; <fx, ik ^w^ MivmA. 
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'* Bnt God hatli chosen tlie foolisli things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; And 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are : That no flesh should glory in his presence."' 
—1 Cor. i. 27-29. 



IN process of time Naomi was married to a steadjr 
yoniig man, bnt a stranger to vital godliness. One- 
Snnday evening they left their dwelling quite unde- 
cided what place of worship to go to, and as thej 
aimlessly walked along one of the main streets in the 
city, they became aware of being in the midst of a. 
nnmber of earnest looking people. Presently they 
saw them enter a plain building, and as the door 
opened, strains of sweet mnsic and singing feU on 
their ears ; they paused to listen. 

** Let us go in here, James," said Naomi. 

"No," was the answer, "it is a Methodist chapel;: 
I don't like the ranting set." 

" Never mind for once.; do come just once," pleadecL 
the wife. 
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" Why, what's come to you, Naomi, I should like 
to know, to make you wish to go in there, above all 
other places ? " 

^' I don't know, James, but I feel as though I must 
go. Do come before the people are all inside, and the 
doors shut." 

" Well, I don't mind for once." So in they went. 
That very night the arrows of conviction pierced their 
hearts, and the cry went up to heaven, " What shall 
we do to be saved ? " 

It was the custom in that day for two or three ol 
the "fathers in Israel" to bo on the look-out for 
strangers, to put them in seats, supply them with 
hymn books, and after service to speak to them about 
their spiritual state, giving invitations to attend prayer 
meetings, <&c. One of these good men (a short time 
since entered into rest) spoke to them, and hearing 
ihe anxious inquiry, " What shall we do ? " urged them 
to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. He 
visited them at their home, gave them all the spiritual 
help in his power, and finally joined with them in 
singing " Praise God, from whom all blessings flow," 
when they could witness to the saving power of Jesus* 
blood. Soon arose an earnest desire in their new- 
bom souls to tell to all around, '^ what a dear Savi- 
our they had found," and win souls for Jesus. 

There were various ways in which James could 
work in the Master's vineyard. He could go with 
others, and hold cottage prayer meetings, or from 
door to door with tracts. This he joyfully did, and 
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many were greatly blessed by bis efforts. But wbat 
of his wife? She had the same heayen-born love 
kindled in her hearty bat she lacked the gift of utter- 
ance, — she could neither pray, nor speak, nor sing to 
edification; but 'this she did, in secret she prayed 
earnestly for light to enable her to put her one talent 
to good account (for she, as we all have, had one 
talent given her to use in the Lord's vineyard), and 
it did come, as it does to all if rightly sought. 

" I have it ; I have it," she joyfully exclaimed to 
her hnsband one day. 

" What have you that pleases you so much ? How 
excited you are." 

'' Why this is it : I have been asking the Lord to 
show me in what way I can work for Him, and to- 
day it has been impressed on my mind to prepare tea 
for several persons on Sunday afternoons; then I 
shall look out for likely people to partake of it. 
When tea is over you can give out a verse of a 
hymn and engage in prayer, and I will follow up bj 
inviting them to chapel. I feel sure they would get 
a blessing from hearing our faithful minister, seeing- 
he was the instrument, through G-od, of the conver- 
sion of such a poor ignorant creature as I am. There 
is dear old mother Cox, the best earthly &iend next 
to my own dear mother I ever had ; she is as honest 
and upright as the day, and there it ends ; she knows 
nothing of saving faith in Christ, and then there is 
her hasband, and children, and Lottie's friend Hetty 
— all in spiritual darkness. 1 feel I must do as I 
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Lave said, to bring them under the sonnd of the 
Guspel. Yon. know I can't speak to people like you 
can, so don't think I am doing this to shirk the cross. 
If you approve of my plan I will begin by watching 
for Hetty as she leaves business to-nigKt. When the 
curfew bell rings I shall take my basket to make 
believe I am out marketing. I can join her^ and as 
we walk down the street together, I will give her an 
invitation to spend Sunday with us. I think she 
will if I tell her what nice singing we have ; and I 
want you to ask the friends that come here for prayer 
on Saturday evenings to make her conversion a 
matter of special prayer, for don't you see, my dear, 
if she gets converted she can second my efforts in 
bringing Mrs. Cox and her family to hear Mr. Graves, 
and who knows bat what dear father and his wife 
may be induced in time to come too." 

" "Well, dear, I quite approve, and shall pray for 
success to crown your eflforts." 

As I left work that night, dear reader, Mrs. Fisher 
did as she said, and joined me. After making kind 
enquiries, she pressed me to spend Sunday with them, 
assuring me I should not be dull, as they expected 
several other friends, and that 1 should quite enjoy 
going to chapel, for Mr. Graves was a very eloquent 
preacher, and the singing was delightful. I thanked 
her for her kindness, glad enough for any change, for 
at that time I was, as John Bunyan puts it, in the 
Slough of Despond, and had been straggling therein 
for years, sometimes on that side nearest the City of 
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Destrnction, at oihers on tliat nearest the wicket-gate. 
I happened to be on the last named side jnst then, 
and sorelj needed the help of some Christian friend 
to assist me on to dry land, and point me to where I 
could get further instruction. Naomi was piivileged 
to be that helper, by inviting me to her home, and 
afterwards to the gospel feast ; and though more than 
thirty years have rolled over my head since that 
memorable Sunday when the good Shepherd found 
me and laid me on His shoulders rejoicing, I have 
never forgot what deep joy filled my breast^ and how 
again and again I expressed it by singing with the 
poet, — 

« Oh that the world might taste and see 
The riches of His grace I 
The arms of love that compass me. 
Would all mankind embrace." 

My friend rejoiced with me, and in order to keep 
the fire of love ever burning on the altar of my heart, 
urged me take up my cross, and begin by telling my 
acquaintances what great things the Lord had done 
for me, and bring all I could to hear the gospel, 
bearing in mind that her home was open to all 
enquirers. She begged me also to go that very week 
to her old home, and persuade Mrs. Cox to accompany 
me to chapel on the next Sunday. I must confess to 
a great shrinking from tellirg the good news to my 
strict upright neighbour. I thought I would try and 
persuade Lottie first of all to come. This I said to 
my friend, whereupon she besought me not to put my 
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light under a bushel, but to let it shine by making a 
public profession of my faith in Christ by telling of 
His wondrous love. Her last words to me were^ 
" Be sure and csarry my love to mother Cox, and don't 
come to chapel next Sunday without her ; " adding, 
'' I feel so drawn out in prayer that she may be made- 
willing." 

With shame I confess to putting off delivering my 
conscience till I could no longer delay. I had felt a 
kind of dread of Mrs. Cox ever since she cuffed me 
down her stairway, and on several occasions since she 
had not scrupled to give me one of her motherly 
lectures, or as she herself expressed it, " a word or 
two of a sort." I reasoned, " She will think me 
presuming to teach my elders, and a sharp lecture 
will be the only reward for my pains." Half-past 
five o'clock on the following Sunday found me walk* 
ing up the garden path leading to Vine Cottage,, 
feeling very mucb like Jonah when he went down to 
Joppa, instead of g^ing to the great city Nineveh, to- 
deliver the Lord's message. When inside the door I 
should have been glad enough of any means of escape,, 
for there were others in the house, which made it still 
harder to give the invitation. In a very bungling 
fashion I set forth the eloquence of Mr. Graves, and, 
turning to Lottie, pressed her to come with me and 
hear him. She shook her head, and gave as an excuse 
her previous engagement to go elsewhere with her 
lover. To my great surprise, up sprang her mother 
from her rocking chair, saying, — " I'll go with you^ 
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Hetty, if you don't mind walking with an old woman 
like me. Take a seat, and 1*11 have my bonnet and 
«bawl on in qnick time." Quick as sbe was, it seemed 
a long time to me, for Mr. Cox tbongbt it a good time 
to cbafE me on my new-fangled notions. Seating 
himself in his wife's chair, rocking himself to and fro, 
with folded hands and tumed-up eyes, he commenced 
drawling out, " How awfully pious some people are 
become, to-be-sure. I shouldn't wonder but what 
Miss Hetty has set hiBr cap at this wonderful parson ; 
■don't you think so, son Jim ? " Son Jim replied, — 
" I advise her not to bring her beloved parson, or any 
one of his cloth, to Woodside, unless a cold bath would 
be acceptable ; for I would do my best to put him in 
the brook. There now, Miss Methodist, what do you 
think of that ? " For once in my life, I was glad to 
see the prim figure of his mother, and to hear the 
sharp ring of her voice, bidding me hasten, declaring 
it put her into a fluster to enter church or chapel after 
the service had begun. As we passed out of the 
cottage, " Pray for me," shouted her husband ; "Pray 
for me," echoed her son. " Pray for yourselves ; I 
am sure you need it," was the short reply. 

" When fairly on our way, she told me what I had 
long suspected to be the case, that Jim went oftener 
io the Ten Bells than was at all good for his pocket 
or constitution. " You know," she continued, " what 
-a, lively lad he is, and can't resist the scrape of a fiddle 
or the rumbling of skittles. His work lies in that 
locality which necessitates his passing this trap of 
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Satan's. If he takes the back way, there lies the 
tempting skittle alley ; if he takes the front road, the 
music can be heard without, and the temptation to 
have just one reel is too strong for him ; and then, 
when once inside he is booked for the night, unless I 
come and fetch him home. I gave the landlord a 
dressing down the other night, and told him to his 
£Etce that it would do my heart good to see him turned 
out to get his bread by the sweat of his brow, instead 
of enticing foolish men to enrich him whilst they 
impoverish themselves and &milies. I was in a 
terrible passion, and no mistake." 

As we neared the chapel, she requested me to get 
as near the pulpit as possible. Accordingly I entered 
a pew just under it. The preacher was already there, 
bowed in silent prayer, according to his custom, some 
ten minutes before the time for commencing the service. 
As Mr. Graves led the people in prayer I fancied my 
companion heaved a sigh, and when the text was given ' 
out she was all attention. You will find it, dear 
reader, in the twentieth chapter of Eevelation, and the- 
last verse, " And whosoever was not found written in. 
the book of life was cast into the lake of fire." The 
preacher, in a very solemn manner, proceeded to show 
that drunkards. Sabbath-breakers, swearers, liars, and 
all notorious sinners' names were not written in the- 
book of life, but in the devil's register, which they 
would find out in the great day of account to their 
endless confusion, if they continued to live on in sin, 
and disregarded the call to repent and believe on the. 
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Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. Then looking down, 
seemingly fixed his searching eyes npon us, as though 
lie could read our hearts, said, — "And you respectable 
sinners, you who boast ^f doLg no haL and paying 
all their due, where are your names ? Think you in 
the book of life ? Oh, no ; they are written in the 
earth. Dear friends, I pray G-od the Holy Spirit to 
show you the folly of trusting to your morality for 
salvation. ' Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of 
refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord.' " 

My friend quaked with fear as the scales of ignorance 
fell from her eyes, and she saw herself a lost, undone 
sinner before God. Clutching my arm, she loudly 
whispered, — "That's me; he means me." Yes, the 
nail was fastened in a sure place by the Master of 
assemblies, and of this I was fully convinced as we 
journeyed home, by the oft-repeated question, "Do 
you think, Hetty, there is mercy for me at my time of 
hf e ? If T were young like you, I should have more 
hope ; but I have lived half a century in ignorance 
and pride. Will the Lord accept the fag-end of my 
life, do you think ? " 

I tried to encourage her by repeating texts of Scrip- 
ture, and verses of hymns bearing on her case. One 
couplet especially seemed to give her hope, — 

** While the lamp holds ont to bum 
The vilest Binner may letara." 

Well, this poor woman cried, and the Lord heard 
her and delivered hex* from all her fears. She ^ot the 
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new heart and the right spirit ; therefore she became 
a new creature. By and bye, her hnsband wondered 
■what made mother so different from her former self. 
Her voice became softer, her hands less apt to box 
and slap ; it took more provocation to ronse mother s 
temper than formerly. The neighbonrs spoke to one 
another, saying, — " What's come over neighbour Cox, 
I wonder ? She used to almost snap our heads off, 
bat now her tongue is as smooth as oil ; perhaps the 
chapel-going has something to do with it." It seemed 
as though she was making up for lost time, for she 
grew apace in faith and love, and every grace of the 
Holy Spirit. In course of time came a fiery trial, but 
she was enabled to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and came ofE 
in the end a conqueror. It was on this wise. Her 
husband's father died, and it was expedient to take 
up their abode with his widow, in order to carry on 
the business as heretofore. Mrs. Cox's friends pitied 
her, and those who knew no better prophesied battles 
royal when the two women came together ; for it was 
well known that Mrs. Cox, senior, was a most cantan- 
kerous woman, — a very scourge to her late husband, 
and all about her. It was not a light trial to leave 
the home where she had ruled so long, to put her 
neck under a mother-in-law's galling yoke ; but look- 
ing unto Jesus she obtained grace to be patient, and 
in a measure, won her good will, and kept the peace 
till death set her free, when once more she resumed 
the reins of government 
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For manj years onr habitations were so separated 
hj distance that I only saw my finend for lirief periods> 
and Tery &r apart. One day, however, I wended my 
way to Woodside to settle some business ; when on 
the road, who should I see coming towards me but 
my friend stepping as lightly as of yore, and dressed 
much in the same style, except a snow-white cap, 
denoting widowhood. As I drew near she set down 
her basket to take my hands in both hers, heartily 
shaking them, exclaiming, — '' And are we yet alive, to 
see each other's fekoes ? You see, my dear, I am come 
back to the old place, so unlike the home of my child- 
hood, and afterwards when my husband and children 
were about me, that I feel somewhat lonely ; but I 
must not forget that this is not my rest. What a 
mercy that it is not ? No, my true home is in a better 
country, where no pain, nor sorrow, nor death can 
enter. I feel the time of my departure is drawing 
nigh, for I have passed my three-score years and ten. 
What a dream is life! It seems but as yesterday 
when we walked to the house of God in company, yet 
twenty summers and winters have come and gone 
since then. What a help you used to be, reminding 
me of what had slipped my memory of the sermon^ 
and directing me to search the Scriptures for the 
blessed promise ; they have been all yea and amen in 
Christ Jesus to me. I must tell you some of the great 
things the Lord has done for my family. Perhaps 
you remember what hindrances my husband used to 
put in my way of going to the means of grace ; bat 
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the last four or five years of liis life lie became quite a 
changed man, and deeply regretted his former opposi- 
tion to what was good, and I believe found mercy, 
and is now among the redeemed in heaven. My Jim, 
that nsed to drink and swear so dreadfully, has been 
converted ever so long ; he and his wife are Sabbath- 
school teachers. Lottie and her husband also are 
following on to know the Lord. Ought I not 

' To praise my Maker while IVe breath' ? 
Ah, that I ought. 

•And -when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers.' '* 

" I do indeed rejoice with you, dear Mend," said I ; 
" and must acknowlege your faith and hope puts mine 
into the shade ; for at the present time I am in Doubt- 
ing Castle, but you encourage me to hope in the Lord 
for the light of His countenance." 

After exchanging mutual good wishes, we bade 
each other &rewell. My friend turned her face to the 
city. Whilst I stood watching her she presently 
turned round, stept back to where I stood, and again 
taking my hands in hers said, — " Cheer up ! for as 
sure as we have walked this dusty road together, so 
shall we tread the golden streets of the New Jerusa- 
lem. I cannot be far ofE now. Do all the good you 
can till your turn comes to enter the heavenly mansions. 
Again, I say, good bye ! May the Lord bless both 
you and me." I never saw her again. In a few 
weeks she beheld the King in His beauty. Often t 
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indnlge the sweet hope that she may be one of the 

few that will stand 

« At the beantifnl gate. 

There waiting and watching for me." 

Mrs. Fisher trayelled many miles to see the friend 
of her youth ; the interview was very tonching, I am 
told. After the funeral she called upon me, and, as 
was quite 'natural, we conyersed on many events con- 
nected with our early life. I ventured to ask "how it 
was she could not get on with her step-mother, for as 
£31* as I could judge Mrs. Cox seemed in those days as 
strict and hard as Mrs. Williams." 

" Only outwardly," she replied. " If you will care 
to listen I will tell you a little of my childhood's 
history. It may enable you to discern points of 
dijQ^erence, and perchance you may learn a lesson that 
may be profitable to you in your dealings with erring 
girls ; it may encourage you also to persevere with 
the unpromising and stupid, for I am convinced that 
many poor girls are lost to all that is good and pure, 
for the want of patient forbearance and love on the 
part of those that have had tlie care of them in their 
young days. I can't recollect much of my own dear 
mother, save that she was a quiet gentle woman, and 
ever ready to soothe my childish sorrows. In her 
long illness I was much with her, preferring to sit or 
walk with her to playing with other children ; so it is 
not much to be wondered at that I cherished her 
memory, and did not like the thought of another tak- 
ing her place by our hearth. When Either told me to 
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prepare for a new motlier I wept, and told him that 
there was no need of anyone else coming, for I conld 
keep house very well. He quietly told me *he was 
the best judge. It stood to reason that old heads were 
not to be found on young shoulders, and he hoped I 
should show no opposition, nor make any objections 
to any alterations my new mother might like to make. 
It would seem strange at first, but afterwards we 
should settle down and be comfortable together'; 
which I believe we should have done, if Mrs. Williams 
had been a little more patient and careful of those 
hard thoughtless words that, like so many barbed 
arrows, pierced my sore heart, which hungered for 
love and sympathy, so little of which ever fell to my 
lot, owing, I believe, to a plainness of person and an 
awkward shyness which made me appear unamiable 
to strangers. I was silly enough to grieve over the 
fact of being the plainest girl in Woodside, for at that 
tiine^ there were many, like Job's daughters, *very 
fair.' My not having many smart clothes made good 
looks to be more desired. 

" Well, the day came for Mrs. Williams to come to 
her new home. I set about making the cottage, as I 
thought, very smart, with a mingled desire to show 
off my cleverness, and to get praise for the same. I 
not only bordered the stone floor with lime, but in the 
centre drew weeping willows, stiff fars with the cones 
dangling from the branches. Bluebells and cowslips 
I put in every nook and corner of the dresser shelves 
and window-seats, and being minus white ribbon, I 
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made a daisj-cbam for tHe neck of Uie old oat. Yoa 
may well laugh, my Mend; I can afford to langh 
now ; bat then I felt bo sorrowful to hear Mrs. Wil- 
liams, as soon as she had time to look romid on mj 
decorations, pronounce them Hhe work of an idiot^' 
and scomfolly looking at pnssy, declared ^snch a 
miserable old creature ought to be drowned.' I picked 
her up in my arms, bowed my head to hide the tears 
that would come in spite of every effort to suppress 
them. Dear father seamed grieved, for he softly 
stroked the cat, and said, — * We must let you live out 
your days, for it is not every cat, if they have nine 
lives, live to your age.' Then turning to his wife, 
said, — *I think my maid has meant to please you; 
she has overdone it, I'll allow, but she will soon learn 
to display more taste with you to instruct her.' * I 
just hope she wiQ,' was the sharp rejoinder. I escaped 
into the back kitchen, where I busied myself in pre- 
paring tea. I overheard her say to father, *Why, 
Williams, you told me that Woodside was famed for 
pretty girls ; I hope yours is not a specimen.* It was 
enough. From that very hour my desire to please 
her grew less and less ; and, what was worse, I began 
to dislike her, and as time went on I became passionate 
and stubborn. My poor father's sorrowful look often 
cut me to the heart, and increased my bad feelings ; 
for at length I got to think it was all her fault, when 
doubtless I was to blame too. It pains me even now 
when I think of the miserable years we were together ; 
it was the height of wisdom for your grandmother to 
roposo our being separated." 
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" Ah, yes, I remember. Whatever made you run 
into the fields and hire yonrself to Mr. Swift, when 
yon mnst have known what had happened to Eliza- 
beth Barton, and that he was not a safe man for a 
yonng gal to live with ?" 

" Yes, I knew all that, dear friend ; bnt don't yon 
see, I was just at 'don't care' point. I was a dry 
brand, ready for the first spark to set me in a blaze. 
Oh, what a mercy I escaped! Am I not a living 
conmient on that Scripture, — *Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire P' I ought to tell you that was 
not the first time I had fled from the &.ce of my 
mother to wander in the fields. Perhaps you remem- 
ber the little coppice in the comer of the field near 
the brook, where the nightingale sang so sweetly; 
there was a stile, with a wide top bar, on which we 
could sit. It had been a favourite spot of my own 
dear mother's the last summer of her life, and it 
always seemed to me as though her spirit was near 
me in that place. Somehow I felt better after weep- 
ing out my sorrows on the very spot where we had 
spent so many happy hours together. Your Aunt 
Mary once saw me there, and pleaded my cause so 
successfully as to save me a beating. That was a 
terrible time indeed, for my dear old pet and com- 
panion, Tibbie, had died ; and not liking to have the 
earth thrown on her bare body, I wanted to bury her 
{n a bonnet box. Mrs. Williams made so much fuss 
of animals being buried in coffins and having tomb- 
stones, &c., that I went into a terrible passion, and 
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said the box was mine, ajid I would liave it for the 
purpose. 

" * Will you have it, you ugly creature ? FIl teach 
you better than to defy me' ; and so saying went into 
the garden, dug a hole, threw the cat in, covered her 
up, then patted the soil flat and firm. I loudly cried 
all the time, and in revenge tore the box to pieces^ and 
fled to the coppice, clasping the stile. I literally 
washed it with my tears. Hearing someone say, — 
* What's the matter, child ? ' I raised my head, and 
saw the grave, sweet face of your Aunt. I told her 
my trouble, and asked her if she wouldn't have done 
the same had she been in my place. 

"*I can't answer your question, my poor child; 1 
am thankftil I was never tempted ; but,' she gravely 
added, * I should like to make peace between you and 
your mother. Just carry this basket of turnip greens 
for me ; it will enable me to introduce myself to Mrs. 
Williams by offering her a boiling.* I did so, and she 
soothed me by telling me the names and tricks of her 
girlish pets ; how long they lived, and where and how 
she buried them. As we drew near the cottage we 
saw Mrs. Williams coming out with a bonnet on, and 
a stick in her hand, evidently on the search for me. 

" * Good day, neighbour,' said she ; ' I am glad to 
see that wretch of a girl doing a good act for once in 
her life. I suppose • she has not told you of he^ 
abominable behaviour to me. Whoever heard of such 
foolishness as to want to bury a cat like a Christian P 
The dirt could not hurt the animal, could it now P' 
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"'Not the cat, 1*11 allow,' qtdetly observed my 
advocate, 'but it hurts one's feelings to have the 
creatures we have loved and caressed roughly handled 
even when dead. Perhaps you will think me foolish 
when I tell you that I always lay my pets in the earth 
as tenderly as possible, and in some sort of a coffin. 
Doubtless the child has behaved very naughtily to you^ 
yet I hope you will take into consideration her strong 
affection for the creature, especially as it was a 
favourite of her mother's, and forgive her.' And so 
she did, so far as not to whip me, but her taunts were 
so irritating to my sensitive spirit, that matters grew 
worse and worse, till the memorable Good Friday 
when we parted for ever in this world. Aunt Polly 
had given cousin AHce her white dimity skirt for 
Easter, and said that I was quite big enough to have 
my mother's ; so, without asking, I took it out of the 
chest, and sat down to run a tuck in it. Mrs. Williams, 
without ceremony, took it out of my hands, saying, — 
* she was going to border the patchwork quilt with it.' 
It ended in a dreadful quarrel, in which I behaved 
very badly, and vowed I would not remain at home 
any longer. Suiting the action to the words, I ran 
oS into the fields, and met Mr. Swift. He spoke to 
me for the first time, and on learning what had 
happened, persuaded me to come to his house, where 
I should be happy, and have sniart clothes like other 
girls. You know the turn in affairs when Dame 
Wright took the matter in hand. I didn't really want 
to go to the Ten BellSi for living as servant in a 
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public house did not agree witli my notions of respec- 
tability ; therefore I was not sorry to hear her proposal. 
I shall never forget the dear old creature as she put 
one hand on my shoulder, leaning on her stick with 
the other, the tears running down her rosy cheeks, as 
she softly said, — * My heart aches for you, you poor 
motherless child ; don't throw yourself away by going 
into temptation, but come with me to Mrs. Cox, she 
will put you in the way of earning your bread respec- 
tably, and then you will be independent of everybody.' 
I never see a scarlet cloak without thinking of her 
and that eventfdl day. 

"Dear Mend," continued Mrs. Fisher, "take en- 
couragement, the last are often first ; and may we both 
bear in mind, ' that he who converteth a sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.'" Mrs. Fisher bade 
me farewell, and returned to her distant home, where 
she continues quietly to sow the seeds of Christian 
kindness, not without labour and self-denial on her 
part. She does not give to the Lord what costs her 
nothing. Oh, no ! to have the means to bring up a 
destitute orphan, and help a crippled sister in the Lord 
to a comfortable meal once a week, and take her now 
and then into green fields, or to see the sparkling 
waves of the deep blue sea, she works with those skil- 
ful hands of hers, because her husband shall not lack 
any comfort on account of the outlay. 

And now, dear reader, suffer the word of exhorta- 
tion. First of all— if you have not already done so — 
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give your heart to the Lord ; then lay all your powers 

of body and eonl on the altar, to be nsed in His service 

and for His glory ; and don't begin to make excnse by 

saying, I have not the ability to do this or to do that. 

Ton have one talent, surely ; pray don't bury it, but 

use it. Just consider the good my early friend did, 

and is still doing with hers ; yet when converted she 

could not read a chapter without spelling the greater 

part of it ; and if she can write her name that is as 

much as she can do ; and so poor is she that she earns 

with .her hands the money she puts into the Lord's 

treasury. I can't conceive of your abilities being less 

than my friend's ; the chances are of their being far 

superior, because of superior privileges. Anyway, I 

would stir up myself as well as you to cultivate our 

little plot in the Master's great harvest-field, that in 

the great day of reckoniug we may hear the Lord of 

the harvest say to ns,^" Well done, good and faithful 

servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 

will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou 

into the joy of thy Lord." Amen. So be it. 

If I may be allowed, I should like to give a word of 

advice to stepmothers. First of all, I would speak a 

word of sympathy; for yours is, alas, too often a 

thankless o£&ce. Being a stepdaughter myself, I know 

a little of the prejudice lurking in such children's 

hearts, and it must be weary work day after day to 

toil for loveless children ; yet by patient continuance 

in motherly duties you may win some loving sons and 

daughters. Don't easily cast off the stupid and plain 
H 
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ones; many a choice spirit inhabits a plain-looking 
body. Mrs. Williams persuaded her hnsband to adopt 
as a daughter a niece of her own, a pretiy engaging g^l, 
and lavished npon her every indulgence of dress and 
pleasure within her reach ; many times boasting that 
Kaomi was not worthy to pick up the dirt &lling from 
her Emma's shoes. Time and circumstances, ho wever» 
proved that Mrs. Williams had made a second mistake. 
Many years after, when she was on her sick bed and 
dying, I visited her, and expressed my surprise at not 
seeing Emma, but another person in attendance. . She 
bitterly wailed, — "Ah, Miss Hetty; she only loved 
me for what she could get. You know I have two 
poor widowed sisters, so I have left what little I have 
to be equally divided between' the three. When I 
told Emma this, she said she would have all or none ; 
so as I refused to alter my will in her £Ebvoar, she left 
me to do as I could, the UDgratefal girl." 

" Ungrateful indeed, I inwardly said; and could not 
help wishing that she had won Naomi's noble heart ; 
she would not have left her in her affliction to be 
nursed by strangers, but have counted it a real pleasure 
to have smoothed her dying pillow without the pros- 
pect of a few goods and chattels. 

I cannot speak with certainty whether she really 
repented of sin, or only deplored its consequences. 
She assured me she was sorry that she had been so 
hard on her step- daughter, and asked me if ever I had 
an opportunity of seeing her to tell her so. Where is 
Emma? you ask. In the churchyard. Her good 
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looks Kfted her up with pride, and she fell into the 
snare of the devil. And now, my dear young friends 
especially, ponder in conclasion the words of the wise 
man when he saith, — " Favour is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain : but a woman that feareth the Lord she shall 
be praised. Qive her of the fruit of her hands ; and 
let her own works praise her in the gates." 
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Fcap. 8yo., Third Edition. Cloth, 1/6. 

Ongvn of the World, amd the Mosaic Creation; 

Or, Genesis and Geology. By John Cobley. Price 1/0. 

Beadmgs selected from MwrseWs Lectures, Cloth, 1/0, 

Folk Song and Folk Speech of Lancashire, 

On the Ballads and Songs of the County Palatine. By 
W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Cloth, 1/6 ; paper cover, 1/0. 

The Name of God in 405 Languages, Paper cover. 2d. 

Sivperstitions of the Churches — Ancient and Modem, By 
Rev. W. R. Sunman. Price 3/-. 

Tales a/nd Sketches, By Bey. J. M. Bnssell. 2/-. 

The Divine Idea of the Church. 

A Sermon to Toung Men. By Rev. H. Batchelor. 6d. 

Remarkable Stories. One Penny each. 

No. 1.— Joe and the Squire : a Blind Minister's Story. 
„ 2.— Jonathan and the Farmer. 
„ 3.— The Happy Old Man. 
„ 4.— "Here it is, Father.'* 
,. 5.— My First Sermon ; and Old Betty's Advice. 
„ 6.— Old Bill Guest, the Herb Doctor. 
„ 7.— The Three Brothers. 
„ 8.— ^th the Pugilist. 
„ 9.— Alick's DeatL 
„ 10.— The Preachers and Magistrate. 
„ 11.— Old Friend John. 
„ 12.— The Two Magdalenes. 

The above 12 Nos., Second Edition, neaUy hound in cloth, U. Qd, 

„ 13.— Poor Alice ; or. The Suicide. 

„ 14.— •• I Have it I'* 

„ 15.— The Young Shoeblack. 

„ 16.— Susie's Prayer. Others in preparation. 
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Membership of a Class, tlie tme and proper condition 
of Membendiip in the Wesleyan Society. By a Wbslbtan 
MiNiSTEiu Price 2d. 

Tales from Mam^hester Life, 

By a Manchester Minister. Price Id. each. 
No. L— Annie the Maid of the MiU. " 
2.— Our Tom. 



8.— Uncle Bob. 



II 4.— Wee Curly. 
„ 5.— Sooty Jim. A Tale of 
Forty Bow. 



i> 



„ 8.— Lily. 

9. — Angel Meadow. 
f, 10. — ^The Irish Shoemaker. 
„ 11.— Burly BilL Slums. 

,, 12.— Nelly, the Maid of the 
The ahove twelve nimhers, neatly Ixmnd in cloth, 1/6. 

Highways and Hedges, 

By Rev. John Guttridge. One Fenny each. 



No. 6.— Chuckle's FUght. 
„ 7. — Smoke and llama 



No. 1.— Harry Hatherstone. 
2.— Preston Theatre RoyaL 



>» 



*, 3. — Stretford Road Discussion 

t, 4.— The Bag Race. Ground. 

„ 6. — Robert,— the Baker who 

would not bake on Sunday. 



No. 6.— Stephen, the InfideL 
7* — Saved at Last. 
8.—" IfsDrink that's done it. * 



it 



Others in preparation. 



Moody ds Sankey : Lessons from their Lives and Labours, 
By Henry Tarrant of Leeds. Price Id. 

Life Scenes : By William Walker. Price Id. each. 

No. 1.— Olive's Danger. | No. 2.— Under the Ice. 

No. 3.— Mjtty, the Brickmaker's Daughter. 

Map of M(mchest&r, 

Divided into Sections, with List of, and References to^ the 
Streets, &c. Neatly done up for the pocket, 6d. 

Factory Books cmd Forms, 

Published by authority of Her Majesty's Inspector. 

The Qreat Snohocracy ; 

Or, Men and Women of the Time. Price Id. 
Ohristmas Carols, Music and Words, two Nos. at Id. 

each. 

Contents of No. L 
Christians Awake. 
Hark I the Angels Singing. 
Gloiy to Qod on High. 
Adeste Fidelis. 
Joyful Tidings. 
Christmas Bells are Ringing. 
While Shepherds Watched. 
A Happy, Happy Christmas. 

Amdverscury Music. 

For Sunday School Festivals. Nine pieces, Id. 

Select Missionary Pieces, 

Ten pieoBs in Four parts. Words in full. Sewed, Id. 



Contents op No. 2. 
Sweet Peace on Earth. 
O, List to the Notes. 
Praise to Jesus. 
Christ the Saviour Bom. 
Welcome the Mom. 
Cla^ your Hands for Joy. 
Chnstmas CaroL 
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Select Songs ijund ArdTiems, 

Six pieces in Four parts. Words in full. Sewed, Id. 
The GTvwrch at Home. 

A Plea for Family Beligion. By Bey. S. Clarkson. 1/0. 
Lev&rs to Lift the Lowly, 

Lecture by Key. A. MurseU. Price Id. 

The Present "Position of Wesleyom Methodism. 

The Causes of its decreasing numbers, and the Means 
which must be adopted to secure an increase. By W. S. 
Allen, Esq., M.P. 71st thousand. 36 pp., price One 
Penny ; for gratuitous distribution, 6b. per 100. 

Bevivalism. 35tli thousand. 

By W. S.. Allen, Esq., M.P. Price One Penny. 

TEMPEEANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Every Band of Hope Boy^s Bedter. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, containing 63 Original Recitations and 
Dialogues, suitable for Band of Hope Meetings. By S. 
Knowles. Price Id. each. 

Why do People DrinJe ? 

A Lecture by Professor Fowler. Price Id. 

A Plea for Good Templwrism. 

A Swrnon by the Bey. Chas. Garrett. Price Id. 

" Prepare ye the Way of the Lord.^* 

A Sermon by Bey. C. Garrett. 40th thousand. Price Id. 

Stop the Oap I A Plea for Bands of Hope. 
By the Bey. Chas. Garrett. Price Id. 

Is Alcohol a Necessary of Life f 
By Dr. H. Mimro. Id. 

BeardsalVs Temperance Hymn Book, 

Contains 270 Hymns suitable for Public and Social Temper- 
ance Meetings. 55th thousand. Cloth limp, 6d. ; doth 
boards, 8d. ; roan, lOd. 

Ditto. Large type, cloth, 1/0 roan, 1/6. 

BAND OF HOPE TREASURY, 

Contains Music (both Notations), Dialogues, BecitationB, &;c. 
First Series, 64 pages, 6d. ; Second Series, 148 pages, 9d. ; 
First & Second Series, cloth, 1/6. ; New Series, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 120 pages, 1/4, 9d., & 6d. each. 
%* Published Monthly, price ^d. 

Temperance Pledge Booh, Prices : 6d., 1/-., 2/-. 
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Hiyyh^s Foptda/f Ba/nd of Hope MelocUstj 

Containing 160 Hymna. Paper, Id.; dotii, 2d. 

Hoyle^s Hyw/ns a/nd Songs. 

For Temperance Societies and Bands of Hope. l^d. ; cloth, 3d. 

Hoyle*8 Mvsic Book, New and Enlarged Edition. 

Old Notation, paper cover, 2 Parts, lOd. each ; cloth, corn- 
Old Notation, „ 7d. ; cloth, 1/6. [plete, 2/6. 

HoyJs^s Bedter. Id. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 

Popular Sacred Harmonies, 

For Home and Sunday School. 220 pieces in three parts, 
with Words — ^Arranged for the Voice or the Pianoforte. By 
the Bev. John Compston. Cloth, 1/6; cloUi, gilt, 2/0. 
Ninth edition— 25,000. 

Ditto, with Supplement, cloth, red edges, 2/0. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Extra cloth, limp, red edges, 2/0. 

Svpplefin&ni to Soared Ha/rmordesy 

Established Notation. Containing Christmas Carols, Anni- 
versary Pieces, Missionary Pieces, and Select Songs and 
Anthems, in all 33 pieces in four parts, with the entire 
Words. Neat paper cover, 6d. 

Sacred Songs for Home amd School. 

New and enlaiged edition, containing 328 selected Hymns, 
suitable for Sunday Schools, Families, and Meetings. 400th 
thousand. This ts the most complete Sdection of its hindf 
containing nearly all the pieces generally used in Sunday 
Schools. They are arranged under different subjects, with 
Index of first lines, and references to suitable Tunes in 
Popular Saobed HABMOinss. In paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. ; 
roan 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 1/0. 

Large type edition. Cloth, 1/0 ; roan, 1/6 ; morocco, 2/0. 

La/ncashvre Swiday School Songs. 

A selection of 135 Valuable and Popular Pieces, particularly 
adapted for Sunday School Classes. 650th thousand. 
Edited by Bev. J. Compston. New edition. In paper, 
Id. ; cloth, 2d. ; cloth, gilt, 3d. 



Beligious and Temperanoe Book and Tract Depot, 

U, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 



